MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, April, 1901. 


HELENA AND HOMUNCULUS: A 
CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
VEIT VALENTIN’S HYPO- 
THESIS AND ITS LAST 
DEFENSE.* 


I. 


VeIt VALENTIN’s last article on “Die An- 
tezedentien der Helena in Goethes Faust”’ in 
Mop. LANG. Nores, vol. xv, 1900, nos. 7 and 
8, fails to attain the end for which it was writ- 
ten. Charges are denied, but they may be 
resubstantiated; countercharges are made, 
but they may be refuted; long arrays of quo- 
tations from the paralipomena and other im- 
portant testimonials are marshalled, but some 
of the most essential ones may be shown to 
have been misconstrued or misinterpreted; in 
spite of ali efforts the Homunculus-Helena 
hypothesis remains, as will be seen, as unten- 
able as before. 

This review will not extend to every detail 
of Valentin’s article but confine itself to the 
following points. First it will be shown that 
Valentin in spite of his direct or implied de- 
nials actually launched his hypothesis without 
due knowledge of the chronology of the Helena 
and of the place which Goethe had assigned 
to the scene in Hades in all paralipomena which 
give asketch of it. ‘Thena few of the cases in 
which Valentin has misstated the views of his 
opponent will be taken up. ‘Thereupon atten- 
tion will be called to the fact that he totally 
confounds the relative positions of the sketch 
of 1816 and of the fragment of 1800. Finally 
the revivification of Heiena and the dramatic 
purpose of Homunculus will be re-analyzed 
so as to prove with mathematical certainty 
the impossibility of the Homunculus-Helena 
theory. 

My Charges of 1899. 

My first charge was that Valentin had failed 
to observe that the schemes of June, Nov. and 
Dec., 1826, paralip. 123,2, 99, and 123,1, are 
later than the practical completion of the 


* This article was written before the news of Prof. Veit 
Valentin’s death reached the author, Ep, 


Helena.t The sentence in his last article (col. 
390), which has only a raison d’étre inasmuch 
as it denies this, and which at the same time 
does not directly deny it, reads as follows : 


“Fiir jeden, der Augen hat und lesen kann, 
ist es offenkundig, dass das Helenadrama ab- 
geschlossen war, als Goethe sich dazu wen- 
dete, die ‘ Antezedentien’ des Helenadramas 
auszufiihren ... und damit das dichterisch zu 
gestalten, was erin der ‘ Ankiindigung’ zum 
Helenadrama zum Verstandniss dieser Epi- 
sode hatte mitteilen wollen.”’ 


Whatever the force of this denial may be, 

the correctness of my charge results from the 
following passage in Valentin’s Goethes Faust- 
dichtung in threr kiinstlerischen Einheit dar- 
gestelit, in which he first advanced his theory 
in 1894, pp. 153 f.: 
“‘ Urspriinglich [that is, in the sketch of 1816] 
sollte dies [that is, Helena’s appearance with 
areal body] durch die Zauberkraft eines Ringes 
bewirkt werden, mit dessen Abstreifen der 
Zauber aufhGren sollte und die K6rperlichkeit 
wieder verloren ginge. Dann [that is, in the 
schemes of June, Nov. and Dec., 1826] sollte 
die Neuverkorperung nur innerhalb eines be- 
stimmten Bezirkes [that is, Sparta] Geltung 
haben, so dass mit dem Heraustreten aus die- 
sem Bezirke die Verkdérperung wieder auf- 
gehort hatte: in beiden Fallen war die Ver- 
kérperung direktes Ergebnis eines ausseren 
Zaubermittels.”’ 


By recognizing in the schemes of June, Nov. 
and Dec., 1826, an older plan according to 
which Helena would have lost corporeal exist- 
ence by dint of crossing the boundary of 
Sparta, Valentin here, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, puts the completion of the actual 
drama considerably later than Dec. 17, 1826, 
the date of the last of the schemes, while in 
reality even the Mundum was finished half a 


1 In consideration of the importance of the time of the 
completion of the Helena drama I give a few of the entries 
in Goethe's diary for 1826 according to Pniower’s Goethes 
Faust, Zeugnisse und Excurse zu seiner Entstehungsge- 
schichte; May 11: **Spiterhin suchte ich die Helena abzu- 
schliessen;’’ May 22; beschiftigte mich mit dem 
Abschluss ;"’ June 6: ‘‘ Helena abgeschlossen;” June 8: 
“Villiger Abschluss der Helena, Vorbereitung des Mun- 
dums;"" June g: ‘John fing an die zweyte Hiilfte der 
Helena zu mundiren; ” June 10: ** John endigt das Mundum 
der Helena;’’ June 12: **Helena im Zug durchgelesen, Das 
Einzelne revidirt;*” June 13: ‘* Ueberlegung noch einiger 
wirksamer Chire zur Helena;’? June 24; ‘ Villiger Ab- 
schluss der Helena, durch Umschreiben einiger Bogen.” 
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year before. As further evidence of the same 
error, I add a passage from Mop. LANG. 
NorEs, vol. xiii, 1898, col. 440, where Valentin 
restated his hypothesis: 

Verkérperlichung der Helena findet 
nicht mehr statt durch einen magischen Ring, 
auch nicht durch den Aufenthalt an einem 
bestimmten Orte [that is, Sparta], was an 
Stelle des Zwanges durch den Ring getreten 
war, sondern durch eine geistige Kraft, die nun 
ihrerseits an Stelle des dusserlichen Motives 
des Aufenthalts an einem bestimmten Orte 
tritt. .. Sie [that is, die geistige Kraft] zeigt 
sich deutlich bei der Auflosung der Helena.’ 

By assuming that the ‘‘geistige Kraft” which 
does not yet exist in the scheme of Dec. 17, 
1826, shows itself distinctly in the drama, 
Valentin again places the completion of the 
drama later than the schemes. Hence my first 
point, namely that Valentin started his theory 
without due knowledge of the chronology of 
the drama, is proved. 

I press on to the second, that Valentin had 

not noticed that Goethe intended to put the 
scene in Hades immediately before the en- 
trance of Helena. This is denied by himin the 
following explicit terms, Mop. LANG. NOoTEs, 
vol. xv, 1900, col. 481: 
‘‘dass er [that is, Goethe] sie [that is, die 
Szene in der Unterwelt] aber irgendwo anders 
[als an das Ende des zweiten oder den Anfang 
des dritten Aktes] hatte hinstellen wollen, ist 
nirgends [the italics are Valentin’s] behauptet 
worden.”’ 

This denial is not only incorrect, but directly 
contrary to the facts, for Valentin invariably 
assumes that the shades are present (that is, 
that they have already been released from 
Hades and reached the upper world) when 
Homunculus shatters his glass, and by this as- 
sumption alone places the scene in Hades 
neither at the beginning of the third act, nor 
at the close of the second, but somewhere 
before the closing scene of the second. This 
becomes still more evident from a passage in 
his Erlduterung zu Goethes Faust, p. 102, 
where commenting on the lines 8313-8338, in 
which Proteus and Thales express their views 
concerning the evolution of Homunculus, Val- 
entin remarks: 


“Dass Homunculus. . . bereits von der Gestalt- 
ung héchster Art [that_is, Helena] zu ihrer 
Belebung erwartet wird [that is, that the scene 
in Hades has already taken place and that 


Helena has reached the upper world before 
even Galatea has yet appeared], wissen Pro- 
teus und Thales nicht.”’ 


However direct a-proof of the erroneous- 
ness of Valentin’s denial this may be, especially 
when taken in connection with the other pas- 
sage in the same book (p. 97) about the “‘einzu- 
schalten’’ of the scene in Hades, where Va- 
lentin (Mop. Lanc. Nores, vol. xv, col. 481) 
objects so emphatically to my interpretation of 
his “‘einschalten”’ as ‘insert into the middle,’2 
there is still more irrefutable testimony in 
Valentin’s first and main book, p. 175 f.: 
‘‘Hatte also Goethe diese Szene [that is, the 
scene in Hades] ausgefiihrt, ... so hatte er 
von der Ortlichkeit dieser Geisternacht [that 
is, the Classical Walpurgis-Night] ... in die 
Ortlichkeit ewig wirklichen Lebens [that is, 
Hades] hinitibergefiihrt; er Adtte dann von 
dort zur Geisternaché [that is, the Classical 
Walpurgis-Night] ... zuriickleiten miissen.”’ 
As here the scene in Hades is placed unmis- 
takeably neither at the beginning of the third 
act nor at the close of the second, but some- 
where before the closing scene of the second, 
my second charge has also proved true, ex- 
cept that it did not go far enough. For Va- 
lentin did not only fail to observe the place of 
the scene in Hades in the schemes of 1830,— 
he did not even notice the schemes them- 
selves. This follows from the fact that in dis- 
cussing the question whether Goethe actually 
thought of writing the scene in Hades, he 
quotes a conversation with Eckermann as the 
only testimony, instead of mentioning those 
schemes, which ought to have been quoted 
both because they contain not second- but first- 
hand evidence, and because certain changes 
in the setting of the scene in the last two 
prove renewed occupation with it (¢zd.). 

Hence it is actually true that Valentin 
launched his Homunculus-Helena theory with- 
out a proper philological examination of the 
chronology of the /e/ena and the place of the 
scene in Hades. In addition to this it is also 
true that he did not even realize these errors 

2 I cannot admit that the contrast which Valentin tries to 
establish between Hades and the Classical Walpurgis-Night 
had anything to do with Goethe’s not writing the scene in 
Hades, Since the Gorgo, ‘‘das Gorgonenhaupt,” is kept by 
Proserpina from going to the ‘“Festebene’’ of the Night, it 
may on the contrary be assumed that many of those who par- 


ticipate in the feast of the Night have come from Hades and 
are going to return there. 
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after his attention had been called to them in 
Mop. Lana. NoTEs, vol. xiv, 1899, no. 4, and 
after Pniower’s excellent book had made the 
first as plain as can be. The idea that, as late 
as Dec., 1826, Helena was to lose corporeal 
existence by crossing the boundary of Sparta, 
Valentin’s ‘‘ Zaubergranze,’”’ recurs in his last 
article,col. 395, and the assumption that Helena 
is present when Homunculus is wedded to the 
sea is propounded again in the same place, 
col. 474: 

‘‘iibertritt sie die Zaubergranze (1826), so ent- 
schwindet das K6rperliche, und der Schatten 
geht selbstverstandlich sofort wieder in den 
Orkus,”’ and: *‘ Wie... Homunculus... in 
den noch formentbehrenden Funken ... in 
das Meer... sich ergiesst, treffen diese Funken 
auf die Schatten der eben in derselben Nacht 
von Persephone entlassenen Schattenbilder 
der Helena und ihrer ganzen_ trojanisch- 
griechischen Umgebung.”’ 


Some of Valentin’s Countercharges of 1900. 


In the first place Valentin (col. 392) credits 
me with the ‘‘kindische Behauptung’”’ or 
‘‘Dogma”’ 

‘‘dass mit Abschluss des Helenadramas eine 
Abanderung der beim Abschluss_ dieses 
Dramas fertigen Entwiirfe fiir die zwei ersten 
Akte nicht mehr méglich gewesen sei.”’ 
While I am glad to agree with Valentin re- 
garding the absurdity of such an idea, I can- 
not grant that lever held it or even that he 
had any reason to believe I did. For even if 
he was actually unable to see that my state- 
ment that ‘‘the time for further changes had ex- 
pired with the completion of the drama” (Mop. 
LANG. NOTES, vol. xiv, 1899, col. 213), referred 
to further changes in the manner of Helena’s 
revivification only, he could have saved him- 
self the trouble of giving me a four-column 
lecture on the possibility of changes in dra- 
matic sketches if he had observed that I have 
devoted two columns (cf. 75 f. and 77) to those 
very changes in Mop. LANG. NOTEs, vol. xii, 
1897, no. 2, and that I announced the imminent 
publication of a special article on the Zvolution 
of the Classical Walpurgis-Night, etc., in the 
very articie he was criticising. 

In connection with what Valentin terms ‘das 
weitere Dogma’ of mine (col. 394) he says 
that I deny that ‘ Zauberkiinste’ and ‘ Zauber- 
mittel’ contribute together to the revivification 
of Helena. Asa matter of fact I have never 
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dreamed of denying that. If Valentin had 
only observed the connection in which ‘das 
weitere Dogma’ occurs (Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 
vol.xiv, 1899, col. 210), he would have found that 
I do not refer to the ‘Zauberkiinste’ and the 
magic ring of the sketch of 1816 (intended for 
plan of 1775), but solely to the schemes of 1826, 
where the ‘Zauberkiinste’ and ‘Zaubermittel’ 
of the early plan have no longer a place. 

Valentin also asserts (col. 393) that I call the 
sketch of 1816 just referred to ‘‘Urplan von 
1775.’ Asa matter of fact I have only called 
it “plan of 1775.’’ Valentin probably pro- 
jected the “Ur-”’ into my article from Erich 
Schmidt’s statement in the Weimar edition, 
who designates the sketch as ‘“‘Skizze der Urge- 
stalt.’”’ As for calling it ‘‘plan of 1775’’ I admit 
that this is perhaps rather concise. I used it 
because I wished to avoid the somewhat 
clumsy expression : sketch intended to repre- 
sent the plan of 1775. 

Farther on (col. 396) Valentin accuses me of 
having said that ‘‘Helena hat nur den Schein 
einer wirklichen K6rperlichkeit zu erwecken,”’ 
and in the same connection upbraids me for 
the “‘willkiirliche Einsetzung” of ‘‘alive’’ in 
place of “truly alive.” My sentence is: ‘‘She 
is to appear alive or ‘truly alive’ at Sparta.” 
As for the first point 1 have to say that ‘ap- 
pear’ in this instance does not mean ‘scheinen’ 
but ‘erscheinen, auftreten ;’ as to the second, 
I remark that the expression ‘truly alive’ is 
given in quotation marks and repeated twice 
afterwards, while ‘alive’ is neither given in 
quotation marks nor used again. It was the 
original reading. 

The Sketch of 1816 and the Fragment of 1800. 

The sketch penned in 1816 (paralip. 63), as 
is well known, was intended for Dichtung und 
Wahrheit as one of the dramatic plans of the 
year 1775. While it may be true that it does 
not correspond to Goethe’s planas he actually 
had it in mind in 1775 in its entirety, there is 
no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of 
that part of it which covers the ground of the 
later Helena drama.3_ Even if it could be as- 
sumed that in 1816 Goethe no longer had any 
notes dating back as far as 1775, nor remem- 
bered the leading traits of a plan which so 


3 Compare: Niejahr, Gocthes “Helena,” Euphorion, 
pp. 81-86, 
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intensely interested him, one thing at least is 
certain: the sketch of 1816 presents a phase of 
the He/ena that is older than paralip. 84, which 
cannot be later than the nineties. For though 
in this paralipomenon Helena, in accordance 
with the legend, still appears in Germany, 
nevertheless her character has already been 
ennobled and shows no longer the ordinary 
sensuousness of the legend and the sketch: 

‘‘H.Bangigkeit wem sie angehore E tierin]. 


ihrigen F. alle dahin. sie selbst aus Elysium 
gehohlt. H. Danckbarkeit”’ etc. 


While thus the sketch of 1816 represents to 
all intents and purposes the plan of 1775 or 
thereabouts, the fragment of 1800 (Weimar 
Edition, xv, 2, pp. 72-81) is virtually nothing 
but the first part of the actual drama. The 
changes which Goethe makes in it a quarter 
of a century later are all in the nature of 
careful filing, and he tells us June 10, 1826 
(Weimar Ed., xv, 2, p. 214; Pniower, no. 450), 
how he had taken up again ‘‘ dieses wohlver- 
wahrte Manuscript”’ (that is,the fragment) ‘‘und 
mit neu belebtem Muthe dieses Zwischenspiel 
zu Ende gefiihrt.’’ UHelena has reached that 
nobility which we admire in her in the com- 
pleted drama. From the woman who longs for 
male company she has become the queen who 
seeks refuge with Faust in order not to fall a 
bloody victim at the hands of her revengeful 
husband. Instead of appearing alone and in 
Germany, as in the sketch of 1816, she is re- 
vivified with her entire ancient surroundings 
and on her own Greek soil. Even Mephis- 
topheles is no longer merely an old stewardess, 
but has already been compelled to don the 
distasteful mask of a classic character. The 
revivification of the classical world, finally, 
can, as in 1826, only have been brought about 
according to Greek Weltanschauung. Me- 
phistopheles could procure Helena, the tool 
of the devil in the old legend, and Helena, the 
paramour, in the sketch of 1816; but Goethe’s 
entire conception of him as well as of his re- 
lation to classic antiquity in the scheme of 
Dec. 17, 1826, and in the completed Faust ab- 
solutely forbids all thought of Mephistopheles 
revivifying the beautiful ancient world.4 


4 In the scheme of Dec. 17 Goethe says about Mephis- 
topheles (Pniower, no, 489, Il. 68 ff.) ; ‘*Dieser, der nicht be- 
kennen mag, dass er im klassischen Hades nichts zu sagen 
habe, auch dort nicht einmal gern gesehen sey ...’’ Com- 
pare also the scheme of June ro (Pniewer, no. 450): Since in 
the second part everything is found ona ed and nobler 
plane ‘“‘auf einer hihern und edlern Stufe,” Helena cannot be 
obtained through ‘*Blocksbergs Genossen,”’ that is, Mephis- 
topheles, but only through ‘‘damonische(n) Sibyllen,”’ that is, 
Manto, 


We return to Valentin. He designates the 
sketch of 1816 (intended to represent the plan 
of 1775) with the Weimar edition as ‘sketch of 
1824,’ which in itself is no longer justifiable 
since it has been ascertained that it was written 
in 1816. Yet he does not only designate it as 
sketch of 1824, but he treats it as actually 
representing the phase which Goethe’s plans 
had assumed in 1824. He says, for example, 
Mop. Lana. NortEs, vol. xv, col. 396: 

‘*Die Natur der Helena ... stand fiir Goethe 
natiirlich wicht erst seit 782g [that is, sketch of 
1816] und 1826, sondern schon seit 1800 [that is, 
fragment] fest,’’ and ‘‘wir miissen zuge- 
ben, dass von 1824 bis 1826 eine Weiterent- 
wicklung bei Goethes Plan stattgefunden hat.”’ 


He thus ranges the plan intended for 1775 as 
an intermediate link between the composition 
of the first fifth of the classical Helena drama 
in 1800 and the last four-fifths in 1825 and 1826. 
He shows himself so strangely destitute of the 
lofty ideas he professes concerning organic 
artistic creation as to make an assumption 
which necessitates the inference that Goethe, 
after once having raised Helena to the high 
and lofty plane of the fragment of 1800 and 
after having actually written the pre-eminently 
classical part of the drama, should in 1824 
have stripped Helena once more of everything 
noble and classic in order to raise her again to 
her lofty classic height in the next year. 
Though Valentin does not draw this unavoid- 
able, but perhaps rather uncomfortable, in- 
ference himself, he has drawn enough others 
thoroughly to confound the old plan and the 
fragment. Since he sees Helenaaccompanied 
by her Trojan surroundings both in 1800 and 
in 1826, of course he sees her in the same way 
in 1824. Thus the ‘ Halbwirklichkeiten’ of 
the old plan, which clearly refer to Helena and 
her son, are interpreted as Helena and her 
Greco-Trojan surroundings, and they all come 
to the castle on the Rhine (col. 395). In the 
text not a word of it. Again, since in 1826 
Proserpina revivifies Helena, of course she 
must do so in 1824. While Goethe tells us 
that in the old plan it is Mephistopheles who 
untertakes to bring her from Orcus (‘‘Mephis- 
topheles unternimmit’s’’) and does not know of 
Proserpina atall, Valentin informs us, 76dd., 
col. 400: 
“diese erste und durch die Faustlegende nachst- 
liegende Moglickkeié [that is, revivification 
through Mephistopheles] mzsste also fallen. 


An thre Stelle trat die Kinwirkung der Per- 
sephone, die zur Festhaltung des Schattens 
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auf der Oberwelt ... zuerst einen magischen 
Ring, sodann den Aufenthalt innerhalb einer 
‘Zaubergrenze, als Mittel benutzte.’’ 

Since, on the other hand, in the legend 
Mephistopheles brings Helena from Orcus, 
and since in his opinion the fragment stands 
closest to the legend, Valentin tries to make 
us believe that Mephistopheles, the Northern 
spectre, revivifies classic antiquity in the frag- 
ment, 76id., col. 393: ‘‘Das Auftreten selbst 
sollte noch im Anschluss an Legende und 
Puppenspiel durch die Beihilfe des Teufels 
stattfinden.’’ To this Valentin adds as another 
piece of information that through this revivifi- 
cation by Mephistopheles the medieval homely 
‘Teufelsspuk’ becomes indissolubly connected 
with the classic beauty of Helena and that this 
is the reason why Goethe discontinues his 
work on the fragment where Phorkyas reveals 
her devilish nature (7b7d.)._ Indeed he goes so 
far as to identify even the expressions ‘Syn- 
these des Edlen mit dem Barbarischen’ and 
‘Schénes mit dem Abgeschmackten’ with the 
revivification of Helena by Mephistopheles, 
and to say, id7d., col. 400: 

‘‘Die Bewirkung des Zaubers durch Mephis- 
topheles ... diese ‘Synthese des Edlen mit 
dem Barbarischen,’ wie Schiller es nennt... 
oder die Notwendigkeit, wie Goethe selbst es 
ausdriickt, ‘Schénes mit dem Abgeschmackten 
durchs Erhabene’ ... zu vermitteln, . . . diese 
erste und durch die Faustlegende nachstlieg- 
ende Méglichkeit musste also fallen,”’ 

while in reality the synthesis of the noble with 
the barbarous had not only not to go but re- 
mained the very axis of the drama, as was 
indicated by its original title A/assisch-ro- 
mantische Phantasmagorie and repeated by 
Goethe at different times; for example, in his 
letter to Iken, Sept. 23, 1827 (Pniower, no. 563) 
and his conversation with Eckermann, Dec. 16, 
1829 (Pniower, no. 738). 

Among the many proofs that might be ad- 
duced to show that during the last years of 
the eighteenth century Goethe quite commonly 
uses ‘edel’ and ‘schén’ or their synonym ‘rein’ 
with reference to the classic and ‘barbarisch,’ 
or ‘Barbarey’ and ‘Possen,’ or its synonym 
‘Fratze,’ and similar expressions, with reference 
to the romantic, I quote a letter to Hirt of 
Dec. 25, 1795 (Pniower, no. 111) in which the 
classic Laocoén and the romantic Faust are 
contrasted : 


“ich bin fiir den Moment himmelweit von 
solchen reinen und edlen Gegenstanden ent- 
fernt, indem ich meinen Faust zu endigen, 
mich aber auch zugleich von aller nordischen 
Barbarey loszusagen wiinsche,”’ 

and add to this that ina letter to Schiller’s 
wife of April 14, 1798 (Pniower, no. 121) ‘die 
schéne Homerische Welt’ is contrasted with 
‘Faust und Compagnie’ and that in a note to 
Schiller himself of July 1, 1797 (Pniower, no. 
104) Faust is called ‘Possen.’ 

Hence there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that when Goethe, after having written the 
beginning of his Helena, regrets that he 
should have to change ‘‘das Schéne’”’ into a 
‘‘Fratze’’, Sept. 12, 1800 (Pniower no. 173), 
when Schiller speaks in his reply of the next 
day of Goethe’s going “von dem Reinen mit 
Bewusstseyn ins Unreinere,’’ when Goethe a 
few days after that thinks, that ‘durch die 
Verbindung des reinen und abentheuerlichen 
ein nicht ganz verwerfliches poetisches Un- 
geheuer entstehen kénne,”’ and then Schiller, 
finally, refers to it again as the ‘“‘Synthese des 
Edlen mit dem Barbarischen,”’ this always 
means the combination of the classic Helena 
with the romantic Faust and the proceeding 
from the classical world into the romantic. 

Indeed it does not even seem likely that the 
distastefulness of this step should have been 
the reason why Goethe discontinued the work, 
because he had evidently reconciled himself 
to it when he says that he is finding ‘‘einiges 
Gefallen”’ in the amalgamation of the two 
elements (Sept. 16, 1800, Pniower, no. 17). It 
would be difficult to confound the sketch of 
1816 and the fragment of 1800 more thoroughly 
than Valentin has done. 

The Revivification of Helena in the Schemes 
of the Year 1826 and of June, 1830. 

Proceeding now to the schemes of 1826 and 
of June, 1830, it is my purpose to show that in 
all of these the revivification of Helena takes 
place according to Greek Weltanschauung, 
that from the first to the last the two condi- 
tions which are attached to it remain unaltered, 
and that Homunculus, therefore, cannot have 
anything to do with it. We keepin mind that, 
as all the schemes are later than the comple- 
tion of the He/ena, the conditions laid down 
in the former must correspond to the actual 
state of affairs in the latter. Valentin’s mis- 
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conceptions will be pointed out as we go along. 

The first scheme (Paradip. 123, 2; Pniower, 
no. 450) was written June ro. It was headed 
Helena, klassisch-romantische Phantasma- 
ygorie, Zwischenspiel zu Faust and, though not 
actually published, intended to give the public 
the most indispensable information concerning 
the antecedents of the He/ena, which had just 
reached its preliminary completion two days 
previously. The revivification of Helena— 
and this is about all it undertakes to explain— 
was accomplished through ‘‘ damonische(n) 
Sibyllen,”’ who bring it about 
‘dass Persephone der Helena erlaubte, wieder 
in die Wirklichkeit zu treten, mit dem Beding 
dass sie sich nirgends als auf dem eigent- 
lichen Boden von Sparta des Lebens wieder 
erfreuen solle; nicht weniger, mit fernerer 
Bedingung, dass alles Uebrige, sowie das 
Gewinnen ibrer Liebe,auf menschlichem Wege 
zugehen miisse; Mit phantastischen Einlei- 
tungen solle es so streng nicht genommen 
werden. Das Stiick beginnt also vor dem 
Pallaste des Menelaus zu Sparta,’’ etc. 

As for the revivification itself, Goethe, then, 
simply says that Helena is permitted to return 
into reality, without adding a single word as 
to the manner in which she is to retrieve her 
corporeal existence, so that we cannot but 
infer that corporeal existence is implied in the 
release.s This release, however, is not abso- 
lute, but limited by two conditions; in the 
first place, Helena is to enjoy life nowhere but 
in Sparta; in the second place, everything else 
as well as the winning of her love must be 
done in human fashion. Phantastic introduc- 
tions are not be discountenanced. 

Turning now to the drama itself we find 
that, while the second condition needs uo 
comment, the first, that is, the limitation to 
Sparta, does not exclude a stay in Arcadia. 

5 Just as Helena and her maids become materialized, as it 
were, with their release, so are they afterwards again dema- 
terialized with the same degree of ease. Indeed they often 
become conscious of their phantom- and spirit-nature, and 
their materialization is so evanescent that the reproaches of 
Phorkyas suffice to give Helena the impression that she is 
becoming a phantom (1. 8881), and that the magic transfer to 
the castle of Faust causes her attendants to fear that they are 
already on their way back to Hades (Il. 9116 ff.), A materia} 
existence of this kind, which Iam now willing to grant, is, 
however, entirely different from the conception of a special 
union of the shades with animate matter (de/ebtem Stof) and 
a subsequent separation from it for which Valentin is con- 
tending. 


Sparta must, therefore, either include Arcadia 
or be meant simply as a contrast to Germany ; 
or else the limitation is emphasized only as a 
matter of analogy with the limitation to Leuce 
which, though not yet expressed, is evidently 
in the poet’s mind. 

Valentin, in his subjective attitude concern- 
ing statements of Goethe, in the first place 
does not hesitate to condemn Goethe’s entire 
idea of a revivification by Persephone as some- 
thing too improbable a /imine (Mop. LANG. 
NoTEs, vol. xv, 1900, col. 395): 

“Es ist keine Frage, dass die Erteilung der 
Korperlichkeit durch Persephone als etwas 


liber ihr Bereich des Wirkens Hinausgehendes 
erscheint.”’ 


In the second place he overlooks that the mere 
permission of Persephone that Helena may 
return into reality restores her to life, and that 
there is not one condition, but two. He simply 
omits the second and then transforms the first 
from a condition into a means, a ‘‘Zauber- 
mittel,’’ and asserts that, as in the sketch of 
1816 (intended to represent the plan of 1775) 
Helena receives corporeal existence by means 
of a magic ring, so here she receives it by 
means of a stay in a limited circle, though 
even in the sketch of 1816, which actually 
knows of a ‘ Zaubergranze,’ that circleis nota 
‘Zaubermittel,’ but merely the boundary line 
which separates the magic world from the real 
one.6 Not satisfied with this he goes so far as 
to aver in two places that the limited circle, 
that is, the boundary of Sparta, is called ‘‘Zau- 
bergranze,”’ though neither this scheme nor 
any other scheme of 1826 contains that ex- 
pression : 


Lbid., col. 395: ‘jetzt [that is, 1826] geschieht 
sie [die Wiedergewinnung dieser Korperlich- 
keit] durch den Aufenthalt in beschranktem 
Kreise, der als ‘Zaubergrinze’ [the quotation 
marks are Valeutin’s] bezeichnet wird,’’ and 
tbid., col. 400: ** Persephone, die... sodann 
|that is, 1826] den Aufenthalt innerhalb einer 
‘Zaubergranze’ [the quotation marks are Va- 
lentin’s again] als Mittel benutzte.”’ 


In addition to this he finally maintains that, as 
soon as Helena crosses this ‘Zaubergriinze,’ 


6 If the limitation of Helena to Sparta could be regarded 
as a ‘Zaubermittel’ by which she receives corporeal existence, 
the same would, of course, have to be true of her limitation to 
Leuce which forms the prototype for it. Yet mythology re- 
ports only that Helena lived on Leuce and never that she was 
revivified by means of her limitation to Leuce. 
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she will lose her corporeal existence and go 
back to Hades: 


Tbid., col. 395: ‘‘iibertritt sie die Zaubergranze 
(1826), so entschwindet das Korperliche und 
der Schatten = selbstverstandlich sofort 
wieder in den Orkus.”’ 

Turning, now, once more to the Helena, we 
find neither any trace of such a ‘Zaubergranze,’ 
nor that Helena or‘any one else loses her life 
by crossing any particular line; thus we see 
still more clearly that Valentin’s entire inter- 
pretation is a mere fancy which has largely 
grown out of his erroneous opinion that the 
plan with the magic ring and the ‘Zauber- 
granze’ around the castle represents the phase 
of the work in 1824, while in reality it was an 
idea of the youthful poet half a century before. 

For completeness’ sake we do not immedi- 

ately take up the scheme of Dec. 17, but first 
cast a glance at Paralip. 99 (Pniower, no. 489, 
under the text), a draft of which bears the date 
of Nov. 9, and which itself was probably com- 
posed Nov. 10.7 Here the revivification of 
Helena appears for the first time based upon 
ancient parallels: 
“Proserpina wird angegangen. 17. Die Bei- 
spiele von Protesilaus, Alceste und Eurydice 
werden angefiihrt. Helena selbst hat schon 
einmal die Erlaubniss gehabt ins Leben zu- 
riickzukehren, um sich mit dem Achill zu 
verbinden, mit eingeschrankter Wohnung auf 
die Insel Leuce. 18. So soll nun Helena auf 
den Boden von Sparta zuriickkehren und als 
lebendig dort im Hause des Menelaus em- 
pfangen werden, und dem neuen Freyer iiber- 
lassen seyn, in wie fern er auf ibren Geist und 
ihre empfanglichen Sinne einwirken konne.”’ 


The analogous cases are Protesilaus, Alces- 
te and Eurydice, and above all Helena’s own 
revivification for the sake of Achilles. ‘Thus 
Helena is now to return to the soil of Sparta. 
The two conditions are the same asin June. 
As far as the wording is concerned it will, 
however, be noticed that the words ‘Beding’ 
and ‘Bedingung’ are not repeated, that the 
limitation to the soil of Sparta is no longer 
specially expressed with Sparta because it is 
now imptied in, and logically follows from, the 
limitation to Leuce, which furnishes the im- 
mediate analogy for it, and that the second 
condition now more clearly refers only to the 
manner in which Helena’s affection is to be 
won. 

This scheme was further elaborated with a 


7 Anentry in Goethe's diary under this date reads: ‘‘Das 
Schema zu Faust’s zweytem Theil fortgeftihrt.” 


view towards publication in the Ankindigung 
or scheme of Dec. 17 (Paralip. 123, 1; Pnio- 
wer, no. 488): 

‘* Sie [that is, Manto] beruft sich zuerst auf die 
Kraft der Beyspiele, fiihrt die Begiinstigung 
des Protesilaus, der Alceste und Euridice um- 
standlich vor. Hat doch Helena selbst schon 
einmal die Erlaubniss gehabt ins Leben zu- 
riickzukehren, um sich mit dem friihgeliebten 
Achill zu verbinden!”’ 

and after the consultation with the three 
judges: 

‘* Hier findet sich nun, dass Helena das vorige- 
mal die Riickkehrins Leben vergénnt worden, 
unter der Bedingung eingeschrankten Woh- 
nens und Bleibens auf der Insel Leuce. Nun 
soll sie ebenmiassig auf den Boden von Sparta 
zuriickkehren, um, als wahrhaft lebendig, dort 
in einem vorgebildeten Hause des Menelas 
aufzutreten, wo denn dem neuen Werber iiber- 
lassen bleibe inwiefern er auf ihren beweg- 
lichen Geist und empfanglichen Sinn einwirken 
und sich ihre Gunst erwerben kénne.”’ 

The same remarks which were made in the 
case of the preceding scheme apply also here. 
I only emphasize again that the two conditions 
are still the same and also that the limitation 
to Sparta is not expressed any longer in con- 
nection with Sparta, because it now is implied 
in, and logically follows from, the preceding 
limitation to Leuce. 

In connection with this scheme Valentin 
makes the attempt to establish the proposition 
that Helena’s release for the sake of Achilles 
was not a release in body but one in spirit 
(Mop. LANG. Notes, vol. xv, col. 397), and 
that Goethe was well conscious of this con- 
trast between her release for Achilles and that 
for Faust (éb7d., col. 398). 1, for my part, can 
neither see that Goethe makes any such dis- 
tinction—for ‘ins Leben zuriickkehren,’ in my 
opinion, is equal to ‘zuriickkehren’ and to be 
‘wahrhaft lebendig,’ nor how he could even 
have wished to do so, because it is the very 
analogy of Helena’s present release to her own 
former one and to those of the others by which 
Manto is endeavoring to carry her peint.8 In- 

8 My interpretation is corroborated by Faust, lines 7434-39, 
where Faust considers Achilles’ enjoyment of Helena’s love in 
Pherae (Leuce) a precedent upon which he bases his own 
hope to draw her into life. Lines 8879-81, where Helena, 


trying to exculpate herself and about to vanish away, speaks 
of a phantomlike union of herself with Achilles and claims 


that it was only a dream, refer to another tradition. My- 


thology does not consider life in Elysium, or on the Isiands of 
the Blessed or on Leuce as a phantomlike existence like that in 
Hades (cf. Preller, Griech. Myth.3 i, p. 670 f. and ii, p. 438 
f.). Ewphorion, the son of Helena and Achilles, from whom 
Faust’s son has both his name and his imaginary wings, had 

therefore, corporeal existence; he was born with wings and 
killed by the lightning of Zeus. 
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deed, even if Valentin could succeed in mak- 
ing his proposition concerning Helena’s re- 
lease for the sake of Achilles acceptable, his 
efforts would after all be unavailing, because 
Protesilaus and Alceste undoubtedly returned 
in the body, and Eurydice was on the very 
point of doing so when Orpheus disobeyed 


_ Persephone’s behest. 


We now pass over an interval of three years 
and a half, during which Homunculus was 
transformed from a chemical dwarf into a 
spirit, and the first and second acts were either 
completed, or all but completed, and come to 
the scheme of June 18, 1830, or Paralip. 157. 
This paralipomenon contains a_ sketch of 
Faust’s and Manto’s descent to Hades and the 
scene in Hades, and bears the title of ‘‘Prolog 
des dritten Acts,’’ because that was the only 
place where those incidents could still be ac- 
commodated. It occupies a unique position 
among all the sketches of the second and 
third acts9 because it is the only one which 
was not written defore the completion of those 
acts but either simultaneously with or immedi- 
ately after it and thence is the only one which 
was never superseded by actual poetic execu- 
tion; wherefore Valentin’s ‘‘simple(r) Ge- 
danke ”’ (ibid, col. 479): 

“ Was geht uns ein sechsundfiinfzig Jahre nach 
des Dichters Tode ver6ffentlichtes Paralipo- 
menon an, wenn wir die fertige Dichtung lesen 


oder sehen, durch die alle friiheren Entwiirfe 
und Plane aufgehoben sind ?”’ 


is not only bizarre but also incorrect. 

While the schemes of June 10 and Dec. 17, 
1826, because destined for publication, are 
composed in connected discourse throughout, 
and while also Paralip. 99, because it is a draft 
of the latter, connects its sentences in part, 
Paralip. 157, being intended exclusively for 
Goethe’s own private reference, is written in 
an aphoristic style and, therefore, shows no 
attempt whatever at an outward logical con- 
nection of its sentences: 

‘*Ehre den Antecedenzien Die Helena war 
schon einmal aut die Insel Leuce beschrankt. 
Jetzt auf Spartanischem Gebiet soil sie sich 
lebendig erweisen. Der Freyer suche ihre 


Gunst zu erwerben. ».anto ist die Einleitung 
iiberlassen.”’ 


‘Ehre den Antecedenzien’ evidently means 


9 I understand here by sketches prose sketches only and 
not paralipomena in verse, 


that Persephone recognizes and honors the 
precedents established by the release of Pro- 
tesilaus, Alceste, Eurydice and Helena herself. 
Then Helena’s release with the limitation to 
Leuce is given as usual, and this is still fol- 
lowed by the very same two conditions which 
we have noticed every time since June 10, 1826. 
Helena’s limitation to Sparta is again left un- 
expressed in connection with Sparta because, 
just as on Nov. 10(?) (Paralip. 99) and Dec. 17, 
1826, it is implied in, and logically follows 
from,the preceding limitation to Leuce. Under 
these circumstances I think I was perfectly 
justified in saying with regard to Paralip. 157 
in Mop. LANG. NoreEs, vol. xiv, 1899, col. 213: 
“the conditions of Helena’s return to life are 
still [that is, in June, 1830] the same as they 
were in 1826.’ Nevertheless this statement 
incited the following attack from Valentin 
(Mop. LANG. Norges, vol. xv, cols. 478 f.): 
‘Wie jemand die ‘boldness’ haben kann, das 
zu behaupten, ist unbegreiflich! 1826 W. A. 
xv, 2, S. 176: Bedingung der Wiederbelebung 
magischer Ring von Persephone, von der Un- 
terwelt ist mz keiner Silbe die Rede! 1826, 10 
Juni (ebd., S. 213) Erlaubniss der Persephone 
Aufenthalt ‘aut dem eigentlichen Boden 
Spartas;’ 1826, 17. Dez. (S. 211 f.) und Paralipo- 
menon 99: ebenso. Im Paral. 157 aber heisst 
es: ‘Die Helena war schon einmal auf die 
Insel Leuke beschrankt. Jetzt auf Sparta- 
nischem Gebiet soll sie sich lebendig erweisen.’ 
Es heisst aber hier 1830 zich¢, wie 1826: ‘dass 
sie sich nirgends als auf dem eigentlichen 
Boden von Sparta des Lebens wieder erfreuen 
soll,’ Gerade diese einschrankende Beding- 
ung ist hier fortgelassen, jede Analogie mit 
dem friiheren beschrankten Aufenthalt ist ver- 
mieden, und es steht nur positivda: ‘Jetzt auf 
spartanischem Gebiete soll sie sich lebendig 
erweisen!’ Goethe konnte -eben hier die 
friiheren Bedingungen nicht mehr erwahnen, 
er hatte sie fallen gelassen, denn nun war 
Homunkulus mit seiner Bedeutung fiir Helena 
eingetreten,.”’ 

The first remark exhibits a strange oversight 
on the part of Valentin, because the magic 
ring which, by the way, as we have seen above, 
has nothing to do with Persephone, does not 
belong to the year 1826, but to the sketch of 
1816, Valentin’s ‘Entwurf 1824.’ The placing 
of 1826, Dec. 17, before Paralip. gg, is a minor 
chronological inaccuracy. ‘lhe remainder, 
finally, is a further example of both inad- 
vertency and lack of critical instinct ; of inad- 
vertency because it is overlooked that the 
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limitation to Sparta ceases to be expressed in 
connection with Sparta long before the year 
1830 and Paralip. 157 simultaneously with the 
introduction of the limitation to Leuce, Nov. 
10(?), 1826 (Paralip. 99): ‘‘So soll nun Helena 
auf den Boden von Sparta zuriickkehren,”’ 
and almost identically, Dec. 17 of the same 
year: ‘Nun soll sie ebenmassig auf den 
Boden von Sparta zuriickkehren ;”’ of lack of 
critical instinct because it is not realized that 
in ali cases, Nov. 10(?) (Para/ip. 99.) and Dec. 17, 
1826, as well as June 18, 1830, the limitation to 
Sparta is always implied in, and logically fol- 
lows from, the limitation to Leuce. 

The fact that during the very period when 
Homunculus was transformed froma chemical 
dwarf into a spirit, Goethe’s conception of the 
revivification of Helena did not undergo any 
change is one of the reasons why Homunculus 
cannot possibly have anything to do with 
Helena. Another is that Homunculus has a 
dramatic purpose of his own which is incom- 
patible with his union with the shades of 


Helena and her retinue. 
A. GERBER. 
Earlham College. 


TENNYSON’ S‘FAIR ROSAMUND’ IN 
BECKET. 


THe dramas of Tennyson may not be among 
his greatest works, but critics surely go too 
far when they say he wasted time in writing 
them. ‘Their limitations are many, it is true; 
yet their values are many and great. The ex- 
istence of the dramas would be justified if 
they succeeded in doing no more than present- 
ing some characters who, for beauty and 
strength, take notable place among all the 
creations of the poet. Of these ‘Fair Rosa- 
mund,’ in Becket, is worthy of much thought. 

Tennyson draws his Rosamund de Clifford 
as passing fair: all red and white and gold. 
‘Yo her royal husband, Henry, she is the ‘‘rose 
of the world;”’ his ‘‘rosebud’”’ first, then 
‘rose of all the roses.’’ The austere primate, 
Becket, admits her ‘‘ the worid’s rose, as her 
name imports.’’ He bids her hide “that fatal 
star, thy beauty:’’ fatal, in spite of all her 
purity and sweetness, in stirring jealousy and 
desire. The coarse Fitzurse, who loved her 
as a budding girl, although grown full of jeal- 


ousy and hatred, must still call her ‘‘rose- 
faced.’’ Queen Eleanor herself knows, full 
as well as Henry, that her young rival is far 
fairer, softer, rounder. She calls her ‘‘child’’ 
and “beauty;” and, in rage, dare say no 
more than “doll-face.”” Maid Marjery alone 
does not see the beauty of her mistress. Yet 
no one is a hero to one’s valet, or a beauty to 
one’s maid. Marjery’s judgment is, moreover, 
bad: she thinks herself as fair and as wise as 
her mistress. It may be intended as a tribute 
to the delicacy of Rosamund’s beauty, that 
the poet makes some senses fail to see it. 

In nature, as in person, Rosamund is very 
fair, delicately sensitive, ‘‘ tender to all hard- 
ness;’’ nobly born and nobly reared, by a 
father she loves to recall. A follower of all 
beauty, the surroundings of her youth brought 
her to love nature so much that she prefers 
siniple wild flowers to their ‘‘ flaunting foreign 
cousins,’’ which Henry brings her; her figures 
of speech are of birds and insects; the town 
stifles her, she must breathe the open air. 
Strongly emotional, she is generous and good, 
reverent and religious in spirit and observance. 
High-minded, she avoids gossip, and, pure- 
minded, she avoids scandal, in circumstances 
in which, one feels, Eleanor would welcome 
both. She is modest in self-appreciation, al- 
most naive in lack of self-consciousness, with- 
out curiosity, and entirely unambitious for 
everything save love. Dependent rather than 
resourceful, capable of great loneliness, and 
with a trustful loyalty which avoids all tempta- 
tion to doubt, Rosamund loves with an un- 
selfishness which gives all and asks love alone 
in return, 

With such physical characteristics and men- 
tal endowments, natural and acquired, Ten- 
nyson, by incidental expressions, pictures 
Rosamund as she is at the beginning of the 
play. Now and again, when alone, she ex- 
presses this virgin personality in words and 
actions. But it does not long remain unaf- 
fected. It develops by receiving and giving, 
being acted upon by surroundings, events and 
persons ; and, in turn, acting upen all these. 
The fair girl soon outgrows her pleasure in 
such things as masquerades, and sorrow makes 
her womanly in a way joy could not do. 

It is interesting for Rosamund’s character, 
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and for psychology in general, to note the 
effect upon her sensitive nature of making her, 
to borrow her own phrase, ‘‘a bird living from 
cage to cage,”’ of hurrying her from her secret 
bower in Anjou to her secret bower in Eng- 
land. She is shrinking and timid when in 
town; in her bower she recovers her dignity 
and noble ease of manner. But the loneliness 
of her retreat is depressing to her social, cling- 
ing nature, and casts a shadow over her natur- 
ally bright spirit. Only her love and gentle- 
ness could bear the long monotony. Her 
requests for freedom, although spirited, are 
always sweet and loyal. Rosamund never 
seeks to gain her freedom against her Henry’s 
wish ; she makes no attempt to learn from her 
attendants the reason for her seclusion. Her 
loyalty is perfect, her trust child-like. 

The events which affected Rosamund all 
come to her through persons. One cannot 
fail to realize, as, in the end, she herself did, 
with real self-pity, that she loved much, and 
for it paid the price. 

Very sensitive to the influence of persons, 
Rosamund shivers at even the mention of dis- 
tasteful folk. She instinctly dislikes Mar- 
jery, recognizing by delicate intuition the in- 
compatible person ; the one by whom offence 
shall come. It is Marjery, too, whose coarse- 
ness calls forth pride and anger, from beneath 
Rosamund’s usual kindliness. 

The boy Geoffrey, her son and the king’s, 
draws forth another part of her nature. To- 
ward him she is the unselfish, happy mother. 
She is proud and gladin him. Anxious for his 
safety, she yet bravely trusts him to do bold 
things, that he may be trained. And she 
never forgets him: in her moment of supremest 
trial, when she might be pardoned for being 
self-centered, she remembers to send him 
away from the strife of words. In her time of 
joy she desires more for him than for herself. 
She loves her boy, her king, and last, herself. 

Chiefest of the influences acting upon Rosa- 
mund is Henry’s love, ‘‘love that can shape 
or can shatter a life,’’ in the words of the 
song in Rosamund’s bower,—love which did 
both for her. The love of the large, strong 
man thrills her delicate, finer fibre with emo- 
tions which, in their intensity, almost over- 
whelm her sensitive spirit. She is filled with 


life and joy. She grows charmingly playful, 
lovingly bold. The passages which picture 
her recalling the sweetness of the first meet- 
ing with her lover, and the deeper joy at the 
birth of her son, are perfect in their lyric 
quality ; no doubt they are designedly so, for 
Tennyson evidently intended the character of 
his Rosamund to be beautiful to the extent of 
his power. 

Good as well as beautiful, Rosamund acts 
in ways which would be impossible, with her 
characteristics, unless she had good reason to 
consider herself Henry’s wife; and, always in 
her presence, Henry speaks and acts as though 
he had given her such reason. Her bearing 
is as wifely toward him as it is motherly to- 
ward Geoffrey. She is justified by her sense 
of right, or she could not be so happv. She 
is too pure and too proud to be a paramour. 
This, again, Tennyson must wish us, to feel: 
some of the lines in his portrait of Eleanor 
and Fitzurse prove him able to draw the op- 
posite characteristics, when he chooses. Rosa- 
mund is not Ottima, but Pippa. 


Her high-mindedness shows in and through 
her affection. She loves the manliness of 
Henry: to her he is ‘‘ manlike perfect.’’ Jeal- 
ous for her royalty, she grieves when he is 
ignoble. Henry calls her unworldly and ig- 
norantly ideal, although knowing in his heart 
the rightness of her standards. Her vision 
pierces his excuses, and stirs his shame and 
sorrow. Sheshames him by her trust, as well. 
She heeds all his wishes, and fears lest they be 
thwarted. She is loyally obedient: she will 
not learn what he wishes her not to know, she 
is happy to know nothing save that he loves 
her and binds her to secrecy ‘until his own 
time.’’ When, in spite of herself, she learns his 
secret, she will not believe it, for loyalty’s 
sake. She prefers her love to knowledge. 

Indeed, Rosamund prefers her love to all 
else. To be, not to be called, his queen, this 
is her joy. Her own dear natural world is not 
so dear as he: neither flowers, nor brook, nor 
sun itself, can equal him. And here, again, 
in the passages recording this devotion, Ten- 
nyson is lavish of the picturesque and ryth- 
mical beauties of his verse. Henry, by 
thoughts of love, drives all else from her 
mind: thinking of his love, she forgets even 
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danger. For Henry’s sake she will brave Hell 
itself. She trembles before the dread ban of 
the church, she strives to avert it from him ; 
yet, if it will come, she will share it with him. 
Well may Henry praise her love and bravery. 
His coarse feeling could never measure the 
cost of such decisions to her delicate nature. 
But Rosamund is glad to give herself for love, 
her abandon and dependence are complete: 
Henry’s voice is ‘‘all her music;”’ he is her 
‘*sun,’? her very “‘life’s life.’’ 

Rosamund’s nature, in her time of happi- 
ness, is thus simple, joyous, pure, noble, un- 
selfish, loyal, and dependent: the loss, in her 
time of sorrow, of her joy in Henry and of his 
protection, only deepens and intensifies her 
devoted faithfulness. Her character is not a 
varied one; and its development is not so 
much toward complexity, as toward greater 
simplicity. Instead of gaining new character- 
istics she drops some of those she has, to 
give herself to the selected traits remaining. 
Whether Tennyson chose to make her thus 
narrow in its range, or whether he was unable 
to draw a larger nature, can be decided only 
after a comparative study of other of his 
characters. Henry, Eleanor, and Becket are 
scarcely more complex. Nor are Modred and 
Lancelot, Guinevere and Arthur. 

Rosamund’s sorrow begins as Henry’s visits 
to her grow less frequent; for in England, he, 
her ‘‘sun,’’ shines upon her far less often than 
in Anjou, until she comes to ask, insisting 
modestly, for freedom and her rightful place. 
The poet gives excellent anticipation of Rosa- 
mund’s dramatic crisis, as he shows her grad- 
ual realization of the shadow over her joy. 

Indeed, the poet's giving of the anticipation 
is better than his portrayal of the crisis itself; 
which is neither so large nor so strong as 
might be. It is here that the poet fails in 
Becket: he is lyric rather than dramatic ; his 
heroine is beautiful in her nature; she is sel- 
dom strong in action. As a matter of fact, 
‘Tennyson frequenty fails to depict crisal move- 
ments dramatically. He is, seemingly, unable 
to picture sudden shock. Emotion which 
would be intense in a moment, in a twinkling 
of the eye, is diffused through gradual realiza- 
tion until itis weak and flat. Thus he weakens 
every crisis in The Princess. 


When Rosamund realizes her light to be 
darkness, she grows not bitter, but sad; sad 
of Henry’s lack of faith, not blaming him, but 
pitying. She wishes still to trust, but may 
not; she ‘‘should believe,’’ but cannot. 
Willing to die, for sadness, she yet hopes he 
will return to take her pardon; and she fears 
his bitter wrath against her rival. 


Deprived of Henry’s love, she turns to 
cherish Geoffrey; she will give up Henry in 
order to keep his son, if Eleanor insists, yet only 
that she may give up the more for the love of 
Henry. Forshestill loves the king, although 
she knows him false. She cannot think him 
cruel. She remembers, pardons, trusts, and 
loves him still; although, apparently, he seeks 
her out nomore. She intercedes for him with 
Becket, now wonto her championship. Becket 
advises her to forget the king. For answershe 
prays for Henry, Geoffrey, and herself, and in 
that order. First, she loves Henry; then the 
boy, as the king’s son, rather than her own. 
For love she will become a creature,—the 
king’s child’s mother. She would return to 
Henry, did he ask. She lives for him, not for 
herself; and since it pleases him for her to 
live apart, she suffers that for love, as well. 
In fine, her life reduces to one trait,—com- 
plete, devoted love, at any cost. She is a new 
Griselda. 

It is interesting to compare with the effects 
of love upon Rosamund, as shown by Henry, 
the effects of hate, in the person of Henry’s 
queen, Eleanor,—Eleanor, whose relation to 
Rosamund is dual: both in her own proper 
person, and through Henry; she is both the 
rival of Rosamund, and the wife of Rosa- 
mund’s lover. 


As in the case of Marjery, Rosamund’s keen 
intuition comes into play, indicating the iden- 
tity and the character of the queen, as soon as 
she appears. The scene which pictures the 
first and last meeting of the two, is the second 
of the fourth act. Rosamund, at first, is dig- 
nified, formal, angry at the other’s intrusion 
upon the privacy of her bower. Then, im- 
mediately generous again, she is solicitous for 
Eleanor'’s safety, should the king learn of her 
visit, and be wroth. The boldness of the 
queen is too foreign to Rosamund’s nature for 
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her to understand. The contrast between the 
two characters is splendid and complete. 

When Rosamund learns the errand of the 
queen, she is stricken with terror. She, the 
continually cherished one, so “tender to all 
hardness,’’ shrinks from the pain and the 
ugliness of death. Then, quickly forgetting 
herself, she wishes to live for her child; and, 
judging the hard, cold Eleanor by her soft, 
sweet self, she appeals to the queen’s mother- 
liness with earnest pleading. 

Rosamund can, with difficulty, believe that 
Eleanor is in earnest. She is guiltless of wish- 
ing the queen harm. On the contrary, she 
sympathizes with her, as one equally wronged. 
She regrets to have been, ignorantly, the 
instrument by which Eleanor’s wrong was 
worked. She will make any reparation possi- 
ble. She is not jealous of the queen; she is 
deeply sorry for her. Rosamund pities her- 
self and Eleanor. This pity maddens Eleanor 
as hate could not do, and she detests herself 
and Rosamund. Eleanor hates; Rosamund 
loves. Eleanor is intellectual; Rosamund is 
emotional. 

But Rosamund is too tame for Eleanor, so 
the queen, planning to sting her into anger, 
calls her boy ‘‘a bastard.’’ All the mother’s 
purity is stirred; her pride rises in a flash. 
She becomes regal, imperial, in her righteous 
wrath. She throws prudence to the winds, 
upholds her honor, and denounces her de- 
famer, first by implication, then in definite 
words. Eleanor is stunned by surprise, stricken 
dumb with rage. The scene is Schiller’s Mary 
and Elizabeth in the garden. 

Yet Rosamund is not long heroic ; she does 
not continue to be roused. Horror of Fitzurse, 
who now comes upon the scene, brings her 
forgetfulness of herself and Geoffrey, in her 
eagerness to escape the brutal fellow. But 
again she recovers self-possession and bravery: 
for Rosamund feels first, then thinks. Eleanor 
is far cooler. The names for the two women 
fit them excellently well. Rosamund cannot 
conceive that Eleanor will hurt her boy; when 
she is herself, he is uppermost in her thought. 
The needle of the compass of her nature is 
very sensitive; moved by the slightest in- 
fluence, often vibrating widely; yet it always 
comes to rest pointing truly, at the last. 


After more torture, the worm, as Eleanor 
calls her, finally turns; and Rosamund, rather 
than dishonor, chooses death for herself and 
her son. With words such as ‘‘adulteress,’’ 
she again denounces Eleanor, and, brave in 
conscious purity, bares her bosom to the knife. 
As Rosamund stood the test of Henry’s 
faithlessness, remaining sweet and loyal, so 
she stands the test of Eleanor’s venomous 
hate, continuing brave and noble. The tests 
are the most severe which could be applied to 
her. Nothing could be more dreadful to de- 
pendent trust than falseness; nothing more 
dreadful to tenderness than hate. Out of all 
her trials Fair Rosamund comes perfect. 


Of course, Rosamund is a romantic char- 
acter; ideal, flawless. Her only dispraise is 
the one word “ wild,’’—meaning youthful— 
from her staid guardian, John. And _ this 
heresy he later recants. The poet, through- 
out, seems to intend her to be as perfect as he 
can make her. His fondness saves her from 
Elearior’s dagger, in violence to tradition and 
probability. Tennyson has not the dreadful 
accuracy of Hardy to follow his heroine to her 
probable end; he closes his play leaving her 
as she is, with a tenderness like that which 
makes some players provide a final act for 
Romeo and Juliet, in which the lovers revive 
and live happy ever after. Yet no one would 
have Fair Rosamund other than she is; she is 
the triumph of a poet’s heart over fact. 

It has been seen how Rosamund acts under 
the influences of love and hate. The passion 
of friendship, also, comes to her, in the person 
of Becket. 

At first the vigorous bluntness of the prelate 
wound her delicate sensibilities: she is pained 
that he should consider her relation with the 
king an evil one; that he should wish to know 
what the king wishes secret,—what she is 
willing to keep secret, since the king wills it. 
But she soon pardons him, as kindly and not 
intentionally harsh. : 

By intuition she knows that Becket will not 
change his attitude toward the king ; and so 
she prays the king not to attempt to alter 
Becket, but to be friends with him. This she 
wishes for Henry’s sake, possibly for Becket’s, 
and, surely, for her own peace of mind. Her 
only touch of petulance in the play is due to 
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annoyance at Henry’s continually intruding 
talk of Becket’s doings into their hours with 
one another. 

There is a striking contrast between Becket’s 
rugged strength and Rosamund’s tender fine- 
ness. This is, undoubtedly, one reason for 
Rosamund’s growing fondness for the prelate; 
as she finds him strong and true, her savior 
in time of trial. When bereft of Henry’s care, 
she gladly accepts Becket’s protection, re- 
garding him as Pompilia did Caponsacchi. 
After she learns that he will not excommuni- 
cate the king, she finds such peace in the 
priest’s care that she can forget her sorrow in 
discussing subjects of such lightness as the 
shape of her boy’s nose. 

In Becket’s time of trial, Rosamund grows 
solicitous for his safety. She prays earnestly 
for ‘‘that dear head.’’ In his danger, self- 
forgetful, she faces her worst enemies, brave 
in the midst of armed men, with a bravery 
newly learned from her religious thought and 
life. Constant in friendship, as in love, she is 
with her savior at his death. 

Thus much of Rosamund’s character and its 
growth, of what she is and becomes; more is 
to be said of her action,—of what her life ac- 
complishes. For Rosamund’s nature is far 
from wholly passive. She is not broad, truly, 
but her very narrowness, intense and con- 
sistent, makes her nature rich and potent in 
effect. The influence of her character, of her 
words and deeds,—is strong upon the action 
and the persons of the play. 


Rosamund is strongly emotional, acting im-_ 


petuously upon her emotional stimulus; a 
contrast in naturalness and genuineness to 
Eleanor, with her cool, self-conscious, calcu- 
lating wisdom. With Rosamund, to think and 
act are one. Her body gives perfect expres- 
sion to her feeling and thought. She gestures 
when she speaks; when she repeats one’s 
words,she unconsciously imitates their speaker. 

Rosamund’s speech is interesting in its dis- 
play of her psychology. She is less clever 
than “leanor, for, although her mind is sensi- 
tive and often rather quick, she is tractabie 
rather than independent, and impressionable 
rather than thoughtful. In matters of thought 
she attends to details, rather than to principles: 
hers is the sort of mind which may be de- 


flected from the main track of thought by the 
interest or the force of an accidental illustra- 
tion. 

When it comes to the emotional life, Rosa- 
mund often shows in her conversation the 
existence of a persistent under-current of feel- 
ing, which new ideas, even of dear things, fail 
to stem or turn. Appreciative and sympathe- 
tic, she is, in short, an emotional rather than 
an intellectual type. Eleanor is the more in- 
tellectual, the less ‘‘ feminine.”’ 

Modesty and delicacy are especially char- 
acteristic of Rosamund. She is absorbed in 
her joys and sorrows, rather than in the com- 
pliments which her beauty wins her. There 
are some things in life of which she cannot 
bring herself to speak, until she is taunted 
long and brought to bay. 

The effect of Rosamund’s beauty upon the 
coarsely judging Marjery has been already 
noted. In judging Rosamund to be unworldly, 
Margery is by no means so far wrong. 

With all her purity, Rosamund was yet not 
one who repelled persons of the coarser sort. 
Her blossoming beauty caused many to buzz 
about her, before the king-bee came; Fitzurse 
De Tracy, ‘‘even that flint De Brito,’’ were 
members of the swarm. Fitzurse, incapable 
of conceiving Rosamund’s delicacy, loved her 
coarsely, as his nature was. When he learns 
of her again, he can only imagine her as a 
‘‘paramour,” and asa “ minion of the king.” 
He finds it possible to pursue her, although, 
to be just, that is when he is in wine. Yet he 
would possess her as his own; and it may be 
considered a limitation in the naturalness of 
the play—due, probably, to the exigencies of 
the plot—that Fitzurse, in the murder scene, 
forgets Rosamund’s presence, leaving her un- 
troubled. Perhaps we are to understand that 
the garb of the church protected her. Her 
effect on Fitzurse adds an interesting item to 
the summary of her character: perfect enough 
as a creature to inflame the rough, elemental 
man; yet so perfect as a spirit that she is be- 
yond his comprehension. 

The crisis scene between Rosamund and 
Eleanor is as interesting for its effect on Elea- 
nor as for its effect on Rosamund. 

The queen knows Rosamund to be ‘she 
whom the king loves indeed,’’ but it is the 
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position and not the personality of her rival 
which disturbs her. Her attitude is not one 
of jealousy, but of hate. She knows that 
Rosamund’s relation to the king is more than 
that of paramour; she fears that it may trouble 
the succession of her son. Being considered 
less attractive than another seems not to stir 
her pride; probably because lovers, other than 
the king, supply her heart with admiration. 

And so, although Eleanor calls her rival 
‘*minion,” and, even, ‘‘wanton,’’ Rosamund’s 
personality diminishes rather than increases 
her hate. The queen even shows some sym- 
pathy for the other woman, who was deceived, 
as well as she. And her hate appears as 
scorn for the inferior ‘“ child,”’ the sentimental 
‘‘turtle.’? She speaks with a caustic humor. 

Yet she has no pity for Rosamund; she is 
by no means shaken in her firm determination 
to have her will. Characteristically cold, con- 
fident in her power, she carries on her bitter 
play on words. She is so cool that veiled 
charges fail to move her; she even realizes 
the theatrical character of her part. She is 
angered at seeing her jeweled cross on Rosa- 
mund’s bosom, but seems only to grow the 
cooler, to torment her victim with the presence 
of Fitzurse. When Rosamund speaks plainly 
of her wickedness, Eleanor forgets her lofty 
air and rushes with her dagger upon the help- 
less girl, only to be intercepted by Becket, 
who theatrically arrives at the opportune 
moment. 

Then Eleanor shows hate indeed: toward 
Becket for thwarting her; and toward Rosa- 
mund for humiliating her before the hated 
Becket, and for saying words which now ring 
in her ears. She raves, now, at the “ minion.”’ 
In short, Eleanor is forced to recognize in her 
rival the woman of high rank and noble pride. 
She thinks to send her away as a deceived 
young girl; she would spare her as a common 
paramour; she endeavors to put scorn upon 
her as an inferior; she, at last, must do her 
the honor to hate her as an equal, whose words 
can stir her anger and her pride. Now, her 
coolness gone, she turns, with fierce invective 
against Rosamund, to the king. She ac- 
knowledges herself thwarted, and lowers her 
pride to the degree of seeking aid to crush 
her rival. 


Turning again from hate to love, we learn 
of Rosamund through her boy. He appears 
a real child; bright, healthy, fond of play,— 
although the poet has drawn him none too 
well, with evident struggle for simplicity, and 
almost petty humor. Even Shakespeare finds 
it difficult to draw a natural child. Yet, Geof- 
frey shows that he has been reared in an at- 
mosphere of love and kindness. He has been 
taught the child-lore of the race, and his 
mother often tells him how love is better than 
gold, in the great world which he has never 
seen. Some of the sweetest pictures of the 
play portray the beautiful and sweet young 
mother, cherishing her handsome boy. 

With all her love she is not too indulgent. 


The boy is accustomed to obey from very 


trust. He is surprised at the deception his 
mother is obliged to use, when she sends him 
away from the presence of the angry queen. 
Living without playmates, and in the constant 
companionship of his mother, the boy is polite, 
discriminating, and discreet, beyond his years. 
He, finally, shows his mother’s influence by 
his love, his admiration, and by a delicate 
sympathy which notes and shares her very 
moods. Rosamund fulfils the most delicate 
requirements of life. 

The strongest traits of Rosamund’s charac- 
ter appear in their effect on Henry. 

In the first place, their love is a romantic 
one. Henry comes to her when he would for- 
get the world; he thinks of her apart from 
it, and he would keep her so. She is _ his 
his ‘“‘golden dream of love’s own 
bower ;”’ he seeks not mind or soul in her, but 
heart. Henry seems to judge her nature 
truly: affairs would probably perplex her; he 
is annoyed when she would speak of them. 
Like Valdes’ Maximina, she is the elemental 
creature, bringing freshness to the man of the 
world, wearied with great affairs. Rosamund 
is as fresh as ‘The Princess of Thule.’ She 
banishes cares of state and summons up re- 
membrance of the idyllic days of early love. 
She, as a fresh, sweet Margaret, brings joy to 
her world-wearied Faust. 

And as Margaret ennobles Faust. so Rosa- 
mund does Henry. To him she is no Lias; 
she stirs the best within him. With her, he 
regrets his baseness ; we are made to suppose 
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him faithful to her. There are moments when 
he would, indeed, be true, and tell her all, 
but she will not hear him speak against him- 
self. Her devotion, overwhelming, shuts her 
in from larger life. This is the ‘‘ defect of her 
quality.”’ 

Henry faintly realizes her sacrifice for him ; 
he honors her with his trust, and with praise 
of her bravery. He finds no fault in his 
‘“‘brave-hearted Rose,”’ his ‘true heart-wife,”’ 
whom he would “love indeed as a woman 
should be loved.”” He does all in his power 
to love her with devotion. Knowing her soft, 
tender, loving nature to be dependent, almost 
helpless, he cares for her with great anxiety. 
Always solicitous for her comfort and safety, 
his first and greatest thoughtfulness is for her. 
Only most urgent affairs of state can keep her 
from his mind. 

True, he deceives her long and consistently; 
though her influence shakes his faithlessness, 
it cannot quite make him true. He never in- 
tends to recognize her son, although, at times, 
it seems that he does think of proclaiming her 
his wife. Her wish for recognition appears 
only just to him; he seems to plan to put away 
Eleanor for her, ‘in better times.’’ But this 
is probably desire, not intention; the more 
convenient season never comes, and Henry 
acts towards Rosamund as the Earl of Lieces- 
ter did towards Amy Robsart,—throughout 
the play such parallels are suggested: the 
piece has no new themes. 

Henry’s personal love for Rosamund is un- 
doubted. ‘There is no woman that he loves so 
well. He evidently prefers her to Eleanor; 
he gives to her the presents which the queen 
' has given him. He fears for the gentle girl 
before the strong, cold queen. When his 
heart masters his head, he would imprison the 
‘‘devil’’ Eleanor, for hunting down his Rosa- 
mund. When he forgets his policy, he loves 
Rosamund wholly. He raves at Becket for 
secluding her, more than for banning him. 
For her he curses Becket and the church. 
The primate’s interference with the state he 
could easily brook, not so his interference with 
his love. The breach with the king thus 
caused, percipitates Becket’s ruin, ending the 
play with real dramatic power. Rosamund is 
the power behind King Henry’s throne. 


Turning from heated love to quiet friendship, 
one finds a pleasant tribute to Rosamund’s 
charm and worth in the change she works in 
crusty old John of Salisbury, who hates her 
and her kind. Atthe beginning, he grumbles 
much at this “‘ wild Rosamund;”’ at the end, 
although he will not pardon her sex, he ad- 
mits that she is unique among women,—rare, 
kind, and gentle—and he calls her ‘‘daughter.’’ 

The development in Becket’s attitude to 
Rosamund is one of the masterly delineations 
of the drama, and throws great light upon her 
character. 

In the Prologue, Becket is interested in her 
for the sake of the king alone; and not pleas- 
antly so. He classes her with Henry’s other 
paramours, and wishes her put away,—not to 
hurt Rosamund nor to please Eleanor, but 
that the churchly bond between the king, and 
queen may be no longer broken. 

That Becket had been the friend of Rosa- 
mund’s dead father did not dispose him toward 
her. Rather the contrary: there is no reason 
to think that Becket knew the girl, herself, 
before the opening of the play; and misjudg- 
ing her relation to Henry only stimulated 
anger against her, and sorrow for the father 
whose scutcheon she had blotted. 

And so, at his first meeting with her, he is 
severe, annoyed at being obliged to trouble 
with her. But her bright beauty, so easily 
shadowed into mournfulness, and her tender 
weakness, stir in him a pity he did not feel for 
her when absent. Pity for her unfortunate 
relation to the king, for her inability to measure 
up to, or even to understand the requirements 
of her position, stirs sympathy and kindly in- 
terest in the strong, tender man. He, un- 
consciously, takes trouble to do more for her 
than he would for another; he dismisses her 
with a kindly ‘‘ Heaven bless thee,’’ and gives 
orders for her safety. Then he quickly turns 
to his business again. 

He thinks little more of her until he learns, 
or rather divines, something of her position. 
Then the idea of her recurs to him amid his 
great affairs; she is no more a “ paramour,”’ 
but a ‘* wronged innocent,’’ one whom the 
world has banned as it has him; and he, yet 
strong, becomes her champion. He sees the 
wreck of her life, and shelters her. He calls 
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her ‘daughter’? now; and when she thwarts 
his wishes, he is not angry but grieved. 

For she still loves the king, which Becket 
knows hurts her peace. In her earlier days, 
she thought Becket not to be moved, praying 
Henry to yield. Now that she knows more of 


the rugged churchman’s heart, she prays him | 


to spare Henry, and persists until he yields 
and promises not to excommunicate the king. 

She has crept into his heart; now in his time 
of trial. Her picture crowds affairs out of his 
mind, and that at critical times; it makes him 
think of the soft, sweet influence of woman 
and of home. Full of such thoughts when his 
own crisis comes, he begs her to pray for him. 

And it is Becket’s care for Rosamund, which 
coarse Henry interprets basely, which acts as 
an immediate cause in costing Becket his life. 
And it may be doubted if Henry’s love for 
Rosamund, which failed, did not bring her less 
of true happiness than Becket’s friendship for 
her, which lasted until the end. The curtain 
falls on Rosamund kneeling at dead Becket’s 


side. 
CLYDE Furst. 
Mountain Seminary, 
Birmingham, Pa. 3 


HEINRICH’S MESSAGE: IN/HA UPT- 


MANN’S “DIE VERSUNKENE ... 
GLOCKE.” 


In the third act of the play Heinrich gives ex- 
pression to his highest ideals and aspirations, 
beginning with the words ‘‘ Urmutter Sonne.” 
Martin Schiitze (Americana Germanica, vol. 
iii, p. 86) says in regard to this passage: 
“The gist of the whole message, and part of 
its imagery, too, is contained in the story of 
‘The Bell,’ in Hans Chr. Andersen’s Wonder 
Stories.” 

We know that Hauptmann was perfectly fa- 
miliar with Andersen’s stories, even as a boy, 
and it is very possible that he got some sug- 
gestions from Andersen’s story of ‘The 
Bell.’’ But Mr. Schiitze’s statement is too 
sweeping. The sea which forms such an im- 
' portant part in the passage quoted from An- 
dersen is not mentioned at all by Heinrich. 
In Andersen all nature is a great holy church ; 
in Hauptmann we have a real temple, aside 
from the temple of Nature, into which the 
pilgrims enter. In Andersen the sun disap- 


pears and the stars rise; no such change takes 
place in Hauptmann’s description. The latter 
seems to me to have much more similarity 
with Uhland’s poem Die verlorene Kirche, 
from which, doubtless, Andersen himself got 
some suggestions for the story of ‘‘ The Bell.” 
Some details in Hauptmann’s description were 
probably suggested by the last chapter of 
Tegnér’s Frithiof’s Saga. We know that 
Hauptmann as a young man had written a 
drama Jngeborg, based upon Tegnér’s great 
epic.t The poem, therefore, must have been 
very familiar to him. I shall quote the pas- 
sage in question from Mohnike’s German 
translation (Leipzig, 1842). Frithiof has en- 
tered the newly erected temple of Balder to 
be reconciled with the god whom he has so 
grievously offended. Twelve maidens appear 
and perform a dance before the altar of the 
god. 

“Und unterm Tanzen sangen sie ein heilig Lied 

Von Balder, von dem Frommen.”’ ,.. .- 
“Nicht als kim 
Hervor er aus der Menschenbrust war der Gesang, 


Nein, wie ein Ton aus Breidablick, des Gottes Saal, 

So wie der Maid Gedanke an den fernen Freund,”’ 
“Bezaubert da stand Frithjof, auf das Schwert yestiitzt, 

Und sah den Tanz; es driingte sich vorbei dem Sinn 

Der Kindheitstriiume lustig und unschuldig Volk 

Mit himmelblauen Augen und das Haupt umwallt 

Reich von der goldnen Locken Fluth; die winkten nun 

Den Freundesgruss dem fr..hern Jugendfreunde zu.’’ 


“Es wuchs das Lied, die Seele hob sich immer mehr 
Empor vom niedern Erdenthal gen Walaskjalf, 
Und Menschenrache, Menschenhass schmolz sanft dahin, 
Wie Eisespanzer schmelzen von des Felsen Brust, 
Wann Fri.hlingssonne scheinet, und es drang ein Meer 
Von Fried und von Entz..cken in sein Heldenherz. 
Als wenn an seinem Herzen er den Puls des Alls 
Verniihm’, als wenn er tief bewegt im Bruderarm 
Heimskringla wollt’ umfassen, so war ihm; als ob 
Mit allem Fried’ er schliisse vor des Gottes Blick.” 


Joun A. WaAtz. 
Western Reserve University. ‘ 


MACBETH THE THANE AND MAC. 
BETH THE REGICIDE. 
CHARACTER is not the most essential elementin 
the drama. The primary requisite of the drama 
is action, for action is that which differenti- 
ates it, and makes it a distinct art form. With- 
out action there cannot be a drama, whereas 


1 Schlenther, G. Hauptmann, p. 21. 
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there may be a poor one without any distinct 
character-portrayal. However, upon such 
portrayal depends the effectiveness of the 
drama; if the action is not the inevitable ex- 
pression of the personality of the characters, 
it seems either mechanical or capricious. 

Of all dramatic forms, tragedy is the most 
exacting about character. This is evident from 
the nature of tragedy: tragedy shows man 
struggling against overwhelming odds, and 
strong traits of character are needed to throw 
him into such a conflict. 


Although Shakespeare is ever a_ subtle 
analyzer of mind and heart, naturally his most 
powerfully conceived characters are in the 
tragedies. Brutus, Hamlet, Lear, Othello, 
and Macbeth are titanic. 


Of these great tragic heroes, Macbeth is one 
of the most fascinating to the student, because 
the interpretation of his character invites pro- 
longed study. Although it has received quite 
as much attention from French and German 
critics as from English, there is not that 
scholarly tradition in regard to it that one 
would expect; for while a few of the criticisms 
have been unbiased and analytic, for the 
most part they give the impression of being 
subjective and fanciful. Therefore a review 
of the character, based strictly upon the lines, 
may be acceptable. 


It is necessary at the outset to decide from 
what point of view we shall study the man. 
‘The emphasis may be placed either upon 
the ethical or upon the psychological phases 
of his character. However, the former are 
more tangible and are primary to the under- 
standing of the latter, theretore they should be 
studied first. 


We cannot understand Macbeth, the intriguer 
for the throne, unless we first appreciate Mac- 
beth the Thane. Therefore our primary in- 
quiry is, what kind of a man was this Macbeth 
before he figured in the peculiar circumstances 
which form the action of the play? 

The scene with the witches furnishes a direct 
approach to the consideration of this ques- 
tion. What are the witches: are they material 
existences, evil spirits in the service of the 
powers of darkness, or are they merely the 


they may be in sympathy with Macbeth’s men- 
tal state, they are intended by the author to 
be independent of him. We find four proofs 
of this in the play. The witches appear to 
Banquo as well as to Macbeth. The deeds 
between their first and second appearances are 
fearfully real. Two of their later prophecies, 
None of woman born 

Shall harm Macbeth (4, 1. 80-81), 
and 

Macbeth shall never vanquish’d be until 

Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 

Shall come against him (4. 1. 92-94). 
are quite contrary to Machbeth’s anticipations. 
Lastly, were they nothing but reflections of 
Macbeth’s mind, they would reappear when 
he so much desires them, 

Would they had stay’d (1, 3. 83). 


No, the weird sisters are not ‘the internal 
spirit projecting its own workings into external 
forms, which rise up before it with all the cer- 
tainty of a real object;’ they are the servants 
of the evil one, and are so intended by Shake- 
peare. He was simply abiding by the popular 
belief in making them such. Whether or not 
Shakespeare conceived their significance more 
subtly than others is quite another question, 
but with that we are not concerned at present. 

Granted, then, that the witches are indepen- 
dent beings in the employ of Satan, are they 
the first to suggest murder to Macbeth? Some 
of our critics would have us so believe, but we 
have external, as well as internal, evidence 
that such is not the case. 


First, as to the internal evidence. We find 
this in the very different impressions made 
upon Macbeth and Banquo by the announce- 
ments of the witches. Macbeth starts and 
seems to fear words that should have given 
joy ; as Banquo intimates, why should a man 
be unnerved by a promise of future happiness? 
Banquo is interested in the prophecies, but he 
experiences no emotional disturbance; he 
shows the interest of any healthy mind in a 
singular phenomenon, 

Again, as to the external evidence. In Act 1, 
Scene 7, when Lady Macbeth is trying to screw 
her husband’s courage to the sticking-point, 
she taunts him with the reminder that he first 


creations of Macbeth’s fancy ? However much had suggested the idea of the murder to her, 
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What beast was’t then 
That made you break this enterprise to me (47-48)? 


Even more, she accuses him of having planned 
out the very time and place, 

Nor time nor place 

Did then adhere, and yet you would make both (51-52). 

Were Lady Macbeth the originator of the plot, 
as those critics contend who hold her for an 
arch-fiend, the destroyer of a noble nature, 
she could not so argue. 


These passages just cited refer to a conver- 
sation prior to the appearance of the witches, 
for Lady Macbeth has the murder in mind as 
a desirable thing at the time when she receives 
the letter from Macbeth. The first suggestion 
of the murder could not have come from the 
witches. There is but one conclusion: it was 
Macbeth’s own evil mind that suggested the 
first step toward crime. Macbeth was not the 
victim of fate ; the witches came to him because 
the wickedness of his thoughts made his mind 
fertile soil for the sowing of the corrupt seed. 


Is this view of the early character of Mac- 
beth in harmony with what we learn later re- 
garding it? It is, and, more, it is hardly a 
suggestion of the baseness to be disclosed. 
Witness the ancient tyranny brought to light 
in the scene with the murderers. Macbeth is 
charging to Banquo’s account the oppressions 
which he himself has inflicted : 


Macbeth: 
Well then, now 

Have you consider’d of my speeches? Know 
That it was he in the times past which held you 
So under fortune, which you thought had been 
Our innocent self, This 1 made good to you 

In our last conference, pass’d in probation with you, 
How you were borne in hand, how cross’d, the instruments, 
Who wrought with them, and all things else that might 
To half a soul and to a notion craz’d 
Say, ‘ Thus did Banquo.’ 


First Murderer. 


You made it known to us, 


Macbeth, 


I did so, and went further, which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your nature 
That you can let this go? Are you so gospell’d 
To pray for this good man and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave 
And beggar'd yours forever ? 


Second Murderer. 


I am one, my liege, 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incens’d that I am reckless what 

I do to spite the world 


First Murderer. 
And I another 


So weary with disasters, tugg’d with fortune, 

That I would set my life on any chance 

To mend it or be rid on’t (3. 1. 74-113). 

What a picture of the lord’s oppression of 
his subjects, of crushed hopes and blasted 
lives! This has been the long slow work of 
Macbeth. 

It is trivial to try to assign these offences to 
a period subsequent tothe murder of Macbeth, 
on the ground that several years elapse be- 
tween the coronation of Macbeth and the 
murder of Banquo. 

Banquo opens Act 3 with the words: 

Thou hast it now,—King, Cawdor, Glamis, all,— 

As the weird women promis’d, and I fear 

Thou play’dst most foully for’t. 

To suppose these words uttered years after 
the fulfillment of the prophecies is un- 
reasonable; the zow forbids such a conclusion, 
and implies that the triumph of Macbeth is but 
just complete. But Banquo scarcely leaves 
the stage before the attendant enters with the 
two murderers. 

We should not drop this part of the dis- 
cussion without studying Lady Macbeth’s 
opinion of her husband. If Macbeth was such 
aman as we have pictured him, how are we 
to interpret the words of his own wile: 

Yet do I fear thy nature ; 

It is too full o’th milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way. ‘Thou wouldst be great ; 

Art not without ambition, but without 

The illness should attend it; what thou wouldst highly, 

That wouldst thou holily ; wouldst not play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win: thou'ldst have great Glamis, 

That which cries, ‘Thus thou must do, if thou have it; 

And that which rather thou dost fear to do 

Than wishest should be undone.’ Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To have thee crown’d withal (1. 5. 14-28), 

Is Lady Macbeth deceived into placing too 
high an estimate upon her husband’s kindness 
and conscientiousness? It would seem so at 
first reading. ‘There has been an attempt to 
avoid such a conclusion by reading Auman- 
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kindness for human kindness, thus making the 
line mean, you are too conventional in your 
conduct, too much like the common run of 
men. Yet there is no parallel use to substan- 
tiate such a reading, and the idea contained 
in the word mi/k makes against it. In Act 4, 
Scene 3, line 97, of the same play we meet 
with the work mi/é again, where Shakespeare 
has in mind the wholesomeness, the healthfull- 
ness and soft nourishment of milk. With 
these passages compare Romeo and Juliet, 
Act 4, Scene 3, line 55: 

I'll give thee armor to keep off that word ; 

Adversity’s sweet milk, philosophy, 

To comfort thee, though thou art banished, 
Also Lear, Act 1, Scene 4, line 364: 

This milky gentleness. 


Rodenstadt, commenting upon the passage, 
says: 
‘We already know him as a quickly deter- 
mined murderer in thought, and as an ac- 
complished hypocrite; and this nature of his 
is not belied by the present letter; it appears 
only thinly disguised. The lady knows at 
once what he is after; she knows and openly 
acknowledges that his ‘milk of human kind- 
ness’ will not deter him from attempting the 
life of old King Duncan, but only from ‘catch- 
ing the nearest way;’ that is, from laying his 
own hand to it.” 


Surely Bodenstadt is right in thinking that 
Lady Macbeth could not fail to read the very 
apparent nervous joy between the lines. 

Therefore, for the purpose of testing, we 
may accept the hypothesis that Macbeth 
wished the murder committed, but shrunk 
from striking the blow himself, and from run- 
ning the risk of punishment. The passage, 
‘without the illness should attend it,’ easily 
yields to such interpretation, meaning, of 
course, without the aggressive initiative in 
crime; ‘what thou wouldst highly, that wouldst 
thou holily’ meaning, you would have a right- 
eous veneer for your acts so as to appear 
honorable. If we donot accept these read- 
ings, how shall we harmonize the above quo- 
tations with the lines: ‘wouldst not play false, 
and yet wouldst wroug/y win,’ or with: ‘that 
which rather thou dost fear to do, than wishest 
should be undone?’ At the close Lady Mac- 
beth exclaims that it is the vadour of her 
tongue, in contrast of course to his shrinking 
cowardice, that is to chastise him. 


But, that we may not appear to read an un- 
warranted meaning into the passage, let us 
turn to Scene 7, where Lady Macbeth is urg- 
ing on her husband; surely if he has moral 
scruples she here will attempt to smother 
them. What do we find? Macbeth is just 
finishing his soliloquy, so full of cold, selfish 
calculation of the chances of success, when 
Lady Macbeth enters. With cunning and 
cowardly hypocrisy, he pleads moral consid- 
erations for abandoning the plot. Is Lady 
Macbeth deceived? Not atall; with unerring, 
intuitive subtlety she sees through the sham, 
and tells him that it is cowardice, and that 
alone, which stands between him and the action. 
Had she overheard the soliloquy, she could not 
have been less deceived. 


Thus far we have been studying Macbeth 
the Thane, and we have found that the scene 
with the witches, the conversation with the 
murderers, the letter to Lady Macbeth, and 
her soliloquy upon receiving it, as well as her 
later conversations, all contribute to the in- 
evitable conclusion that he was a villain at 
heart. 

Up to the time of the circumstances of the 
play, Macbeth succeeded in deluding the pub- 
lic as to his real character. Banquo, Duncan, 
and Macduff all had faith in him; Banquo un- 
solicitedly commended him tothe King for his 
valour (1, 4, 54-55), Duncan guilelessly sought 
the castle of Inverness (1, 4, 42-43), and Mac- 
duff acquiesced when Malcolm reminded him 
that 

This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, 

Was once thought honest: you have lov’d him well (4. 3. 

12-13). 

But murder will out; therefore, let us now 
study Macbeth, the intriguer for the throne. 

The great moral traits in the character of 
Macbeth, which the circumstances of the action 
bring to light, are his hypocrisy and his cow- 
ardly fear of retribution. 


Macbeth’s hypocrisy reveals itself as soon 
as he is seen mingling with men. One who 
has allowed himself to assume a false position 
in the world cannot act long at any time with- 
out falling back upon deception. Ross and 
Angus have entered and communicated the 
King’s pleasure to Macbeth. The announce- 
ment Z7hane of Cawdor throws him into a 
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deep study. He is recalled to himself by 
Banquo’s ‘ worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your 
leisure’; with the cunning of the serpent, he 
replies : 

Give me your favour; my dull brain was wrought 

With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your pains 

Are register’d where every day I turn 

The leaf to read them, Let us toward the King (1. 3. 

149-152). 

With such a clue, we are not surprised later 
at the man who, having just avoided discovery 
vy the timely murder of the grooms, can say 
with pious tears: 

Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious, 

Loyal and neutral, ina moment? No man: 

The expedition of my violent love 

Outrun the pauser, reason. Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin laced with his golden blood ; 

And his gash’d stabs ]ook’d like a breach in nature 

For ruin’s wasteful entrance: there, the murderers, 

Steep’d in the colours of their trade, their daggers 

Unmannerly breech’d with gore: who could refrain, 

That had a heart to love, and in that heart 

Courage to make’s love known (2. 3. 105-115). 

The old deception, that has stood him in 
good stead so many times, has almost given 
way beneath him here. Yet is he still the 
fondling of Fate, and she has protected him. 
What will be his support when he finally casts 
her away, as he does with the fearful challenge: 

Rather than so, come, fate, into the list, 

And champion me to the utterance (3. 1. 70-71)! 

We find the answer in the banquet scene. 
The table is spread, the guests are assembled; 
yet one absence is noted by all—Banquo does 
not grace the feast. The absence must be ex- 
plained ; the false lips are ready to excuse : 

Here had we now our country’s honour roof’d, 

Were the grac'd person of our Banquo present ; 

Who may I rather challenge for unkindness 

Than pity for mischance (3. 4. 40-43)! 

No longer may he hide behind the garment 
of pitying chance: Fate has anticipated the 
lying words, for even as he starts to utter 
them, the guest usurps the royal seat. But 
not so quickly may the false lips be stopped. 
They dare again to challenge: 

Give me some wine, fill full,— 

I drink to the general joy o’ the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss ; 

Would he were here! to all and him we thirst, 

And all to all (3. 4. 88-92). 

It is the last. Enraged Fate opens up her 
treasure-house, and blasts him as the hail the 


flower. When at length he recovers himself, 
the veil of hypocrisy is thrown away. From 
this moment, Macbeth’s course is avowed and 
open crime. 

We pass now to the most delicate consider- 
ation which meets the student of Macbeth; it 
is the crucible in which the essence of his soul 
is tested: does Macbeth, either before the 
murder or after it, show any adequate appre- 
ciation of the eternal issues with which he is 
trifling ; does he show a nature sensitive to 
the abuse of right, or one that, incapable of 
abstract devotion to holiness, shrinks only 
from the consequences of evil? In a word, 
does Macbeth show remorse, or simply fear of 
retribution? 

We must gain our first clues from the soli- 
loquies, for in them the heart is opened. Turn 
then to the famous soliloquy in Act 1, Scene 7: 

If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 

It were done quickly: if the assissination 

Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 

With his surcease success; that but this blow 

Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

Bnt here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 

We’ld jump the life to come (91-97). 

The only clause of doubtful meaning is: ‘if 
the assassination,’ etc; we shall have no diffi- 
culty in understanding this, if we make a 
literal paraphrase: if the assassination could 
take care of the consequence, and assure, with 
the cessation, a successful outcome. 

The conclusion which Macbeth here reaches 
is the result of a careful weighing of the eter- 
nal cost of his deed. These words are uttered 
not thoughtlessly or half-formed, not under the 
goadings of his wife, but as the summing-up 
of an hour of quite reflection. To the wiiful 
neglect of his guests, he has set aside this time 
for questioning his soul. The answer is un- 
qualified: care not for your soul’s salvation, 
if in this life you are free from anxiety for 
your safety. 

Then Macbeth turns to the selfish spirit that 
preserves this life; it weighs the arguments, 
and in turn gives its answer: you will receive 
retribution in this life: 

But in these cases 

We still have judgment here; that we but teach 

Bloody instructions, which being taught return 

To plague the inventor: this even-handed justice 


Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. He’s here in double trust: 
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First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murder shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off; 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind. I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only vaulting 
Ambition, which o’erleaps itself 

And falls on the other (7-28). 


There are those who would find in the lines, 
‘he’s here in double trust,’ etc., evidence of 
honor and allegiance. They can be so con- 
strued only when they are taken quite apart 
from the context. The argument immediately 
preceding is, that in this world we receive 


punishment, because we teach others to do to 


us as we have done to them; the succeeding 
argument is, that Duncan’s meekness and 
virtue will discover the deed toall. Moreover 
the intimate connective desides indicates that 
the argument to follow is of like nature with 
those which have just preceded it. Indeed 
if we scrutinize closely the lines of the doubtful 
passage itself, we find strong arguments 
against the safety of the murder, for Macbeth, 
as the kinsman and the host, must answer for 
the murder committed in his own castle. 

When we approch a step nearer to the 
murder, we find that the mind of the assassin 
is still controlled by the fear of discovery : 

If we should fail (1. 7, 59)? 
Will it (not) be received, 
When we have mark’d with blood these sleepy two 


Of his own chamber, and used their very daggers, 
That they have done it (1. 7. 74-77)? 


Regardless of duty and gratitude, he shrinks 
from the attrocious deed only because he is a 
coward at heart. This is what we should have 
anticipated from our knowledge of his past 
life. Knowing Macbeth’s state of mind up to 
the hour of the murder, it is not hard to un- 
derstand the immediate effect of the murder 
upon him. No sooner is it committed than all 
self-control is lost, and he is attacked with ex- 
cessive perturbation. The mumblings of the 
grooms awake his superstition, strange noises 
startle him, and voices of the other world 


utter foreboding prophecies. So completely is 
he the victim of emotion that he forgets to 
smear the grooms, nor does he dare return to 
complete the act. This disturbance is the 
necessary recoil of the moral coward. His 
words express not the slightest consideration 
for the victim, but consuming fear for his own 
safety. Every remark is self-directive : 

But wherefore could not I pronounce Amen? 

I had most need of blessing (2. 2. 31-32). 

*Macbeth shall sleep no more (2. 2. 43)! 

How is’t with me, when every noise appals me (2. 2. 58)? 

What hands are here? ha! they pluck out mine eyes 

(2. 2. 59)! 
Even the last hurried 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! 
(2. 2. 73)! 
is but the false hope with which for the moment 
a guilty mind would soothe itself. 

The argument may be advanced that, at 
such a critical moment, Macbeth is so domi- 
nated by his imagination and by his extreme 
nervous irritability, that his better nature con- 
not appear. This argument is worthy of con- 
sideration, but to answer it we need but ex- 
amine Macbeth’s feelings after the immediate 
excitement has spentitself. The first illumina- 
tive passage is in Act 3, Scene 2, where Lady 
Macbeth chides her husband for his distressed 
looks: 

How now, my Lord! why do you keep alone, 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making, 

Using those thoughts which should indeed have died 

With them they think on? Things without all remedy 

Should be without regard; what’s done is done (8-12). 

Undoubtedly Lady Macbeth thinks that her 
husband is growing morbid; she has seen 
little of him since the murder; she is no longer 
the partner of his plans, only the sharer of his 
frightful dreams; and when he enters with 
troubled brow she naturally imputes his looks 
to the same anguish which is soon to kill her. 
But that she here misunderstands Macbeth is 
evident from his reply. His thoughts are not 
directed above the earth. The old fear of dis- 
covery and retribution is still dogging him in 
the person of Banquo: 

We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it : 

She'll close and be herself, whilst our poor malice 

Remains in danger of her former tooth, 

But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer, 


Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 


I would thou couldst 
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That shake us nightly: better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstacy. Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor poison, 

Malice domestic, foreigh levy, nothing, 

Can touch him further (3. 2. 13-26). 

Such is the happiness for which Macbeth 
envies his victim: not the joy of clean hands 
and a pure heart, but the escape from steel, 
poison, malice domestic, and foreigh levy. 

If now we scan the remainder of the play, 
even line by line, we shall find that fear of 
earthly punishment and longing for selfish 
happiness are uppermost in Macbeth’s thoughts 
to the very last. It is the former that makes 
so dramatic the words which burst from his 
heart when the guests have left, and the whole 
consequence of Fleance’s escape rushes over 
him: 

It will have blood (3. 4. 122). 

It is the latter that dictates the bitter lament: 


And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have (5. 3. 24-26). 


If Macbeth had felt any genuine remorse, it 
would have found expression in words of un- 
doubted meaning. There would have been 
moments, at least, when considerations of self 
would have been forgotten in sorrow at the 
thought of the suffering caused to others, and 
in an overwhelming sense of the awfulness of 
crime. When Shakespeare wishes to portray 
remorse, he does so witha suretouch. There 
is no mistaking the remorse in Alonzo’s con- 
fession of crime: 

O, it is monstrous, monstrous ! 
Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it; 
The winds did sing it to me, and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc’d 


The name of Prosper; it did base my trespass ( 7emfest 3. 
3- 96-99) ! 


Equally clearly is it remorse that prompts 
the words of Posthumus when he thinks he 
has caused the death of his wife: 


Desired more than constrained ; to satisfy, 
If of my freedom ’tis the main part, take 
No stricter render of me than my all, 


For Imogen’s dear life take mine; and though 

‘Tis not so dear, yet ’tis a life; you coined it, 
*Tween man and man they weigh not every stamp; 
Though light, take pieces for the figure’s sake; 


You rather mine, being yours; and so, great Powers, 
[f you will take this audit, take this life, 
And cancel these cold bonds ( Cymdeline 5. 4. 15-28)! 
Even Richard the Third shows more spiritual 
sensitiveness than Macbeth: 
O coward conscience, how thou dost afflict me! 


My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain (5. 3. 181-197). 

In Measure for Measure, the Duke says to 
Juliet 

’Tis meet so, daughter ; but lest you do repent, 

As that the sin hath brought you to this shame, 

Which sorrow is always toward ourselves, not heaven, 

Showing we would not spare heaven as we love it, 

But as we stand in fear (2. 3. 29-34). 

Macbeth spared heaven neither through love 
nor fear. 

The question may be proposed: If Mac- 
beth is such a villain, why is the play so 
popular upon the stage? It has been a tra- 
dition of the drama from the days of Aristotle 
that the spectator must feel moral companion- 
ship for the hero, else the tragic emotions, pity 
and fear, cannot affect him. The history of 
the stage proves that Aristotle’s analysis is 
inadequate. To the strict follower of Aristotle, 
the success of such a villain as Richard the 
Third as a tragic hero must ever be an enigma. 
No one can pity the man who loves evil for its 
own sake, nor can such an one cause us to fear 
retribution for our own acts. We can only ex- 
piain the enthusiasm with which Richard the 
Third is always received, when we admit that 
any great display of human power is dramatic, 
great intellect tyrannizing over menand riding 
down all opposition, as well as great soul 
battling against ambition or jealousy. Mac- 
beth may be a villain, and yet be a good tragic 
herv. 

Despite its generel popularity, it is the testi- 
mony of many who have seen this play upon 
the stage that the latter part is not only unin- 
teresting, but distressing. The cause of such 
feeling is not hard to find. Such theatre- 
goers conceive of A/acbeth as a great moral 
battle-field, where is to be witnessed the grad- 
ual overthrow of exalted manhood, the ex- 
termination of a soul. Their interest is cen- 
tered upon a supposed inward conflict; and 
when Macbeth is seen to yield himself quickly 
and unreservedly to all evil after the murder, 
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they feel that the real struggle is over, and 
look upon the rest of his actions as the throes 
of a being from whom the light of the soul is 
vanished. To all such the play must be un- 
satisfactory. It may be uninterruptedly pleas- 
ing only to one who finds in it the inevitable 
expression of, and conclusion to, a life of 
selfishness. 
FREDERICK MORGAN PADELFORD. 

University of Idaho. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Précis de l Histoire de France, avec des Notes 
Explicatives en Anglais, par ALCEE For- 
TIER, Professeur A 1’Université Tulane de 
la Louisiane. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1899. I2mo, pp. 173. 


In offering another history of France, Mr. 
Fortier has had in view not special students 
of history, but Americans who are learning 
French, and who wish to gain in a short time 
an acquaintance with the main outlines of the 
history of the country whose language and 
literature they are studying. Writing for col- 
lege students, he has dispensed with the ele- 
mentary apparatus: pictures, questions, etc., 
commonly found in the short text-books of 
history used in the schools of France. There 
are three colored maps: Gadlia; France, 
showing the Provinces ; France, showing the 
Departments. But we miss the genealogical 
tables of the reigning houses of France. Such 
tables are manifestly helpful, determining at 
a glance relationship and fixing the starting- 
points of new governmental policies. It is 
be hoped that they will be inserted ina iater 
edition. 


As Mr. Fortier treats, in the short compass 
of one hundred and seventy-three pages, the 
whole range of French histery, beginning 
even with a mention of the prehistoric Cave 
Dwellers, and closing with an allusion to the 
Exposition of 1900, he has been compelled in 
many cases to limit himself to a brief state- 
ment, incurring at times the risk of dryness. 
The latter remark is applicable chiefly to the 
treatment of the centuries preceding the Re- 
naissance ; but throughout the book the author 
seeks to relieve the monotony of military 


annals by brief indications of the development 
and natural tendencies of French life. 
Attention is called to the following points in 
which, according to our view, corrections or 
modifications are to be made: P. 2, 1. 25, the 
date of the founding of Marseilles is said to 
be ‘‘l’an six cent de notre 2re’’ instead of 
avant J.-C. P. 60,1. 5, it is misleading to say 
in the same sentence that Marot and Ronsard 
received their poetic inspiration from the 
ancients, meaning by ancients the Classical 
writers of Greece and Rome. For in spite of 
the general influence exerted upon Marot by 
the growing interest in Classical ideals, he re- 
mained essentially gau/ois in spirit, while 
Ronsard was wholly Classical. P. 71, 1. 31, 
insert comma after ‘‘payé’’ instead of after 
‘‘puis.’’ P. ror, 1. 1, instead of saying that 
the Revolution was prepared by Rousseau's 
Contrat Social, it would be well to state, by 
way of summary, that the unlimited extension 
of the royal prerogative, the unjust privileges 
granted to the nobility with the consequent 
separation of classes, and the exorbitant taxa- 
tion of the people, had for more than a hun- 
dred years been preparing the Revolution; 
| that the possibility of a reform in government 
| was made popular by the theories of the 
| philosophers ; that the revolutionary spirit was 
| encouraged by the successful revolt of the 
American colonies, and finally, that the limit 
| of endurance had now been reached. P. 135, 
| 1.4, erreur blanche ought to be explained in 
a note. 
| To his History Mr. Fortier has added useful 
' Notes (pp. 9) in English, explanatory chiefly 
| of persons and places. 
| The study of French history is valuable, not 
only for its own sake, but also as an aid to the 
| 
| 
| 


interpretation of the literature. The text-book 
under consideration is the work of a diligent 
student, a teacher of long experience, who 
_ has felt the need of such a manual in his own 
classes. It treats all the periods of French 
history; the style is clear and simple, well 
: within the reach of those who have studied 
the language one year and a-half or two 
years. 

The typography and binding are excellent. 

WALTER D. Toy. 

University of North Carolina. 
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SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART. 


Schiller’s Maria Stuart, by MARGARETHE 
MULLER and CARLA WENCKEBACH. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1900. xxx+262 pp. 


WITH commendable care and industry the 
editors have elaborated apparatus whereby a 
German classic is made available for the Eng- 
lish-speaking student, without any admixture 
of his native language. Translation is an ex- 
cellent exercise in one’s own idiom, and be- 
longs properly, in American colleges, to the 
department of English. The desire to deal 
with immediate realities in the study of a 
foreign language is laudable, and every in- 
fluence should be welcomed which tends to 
bring the student into direct intimacy with the 
pure source ; the question as to the particular 
steps to be taken in order to master the tech- 
nique of a foreign tongue is too broad to dis- 
cuss here. 

In general, the book is adapted to do its 
best work with students who are in their third 
year of college instruction in German. The 
introduction covers the facts in which an in- 
telligent student is chiefly interested. It would 
have been preferable to number the lines of 
the text consecutively, rather than by separate 
pages. A cursory glance gives the impression 
that the text is carefully, though not critically 
edited; unfortunately I have not the new 
edition of Goedeke’s text at hand. There is, 
for instance, inconsistency in the use of apos- 
trophes (cf.97, line 5, and 111, line 17). In 
the stage-direction after 98, line 9, ‘‘Leicester’”’ 
seems wrongly put for Paulet. After 99, line 
3, ‘Leicester’? is printed for Leicestern, 
after 102, line 14, ‘‘ Tone’’ for Zon, 105, line 
11, ‘‘unterwegs’’ for unterweges ; 107, line 8, 
the word ‘‘ihr’’ should be spaced. 

The notes show pedagogic experience. 
Words of foreign extraction are used to the 
full limit of what is allowable, and the be- 
setting sin of all commentators, the annexation 
of information which does not bear upon the 
artistic purpose of the author, is not entirely 
avoided, as in the detailed facts about the 
castle of Fotheringhay, or in giving the date 
when the lily was taken into the arms of 
France. A few positive corrections are to be 
made: To 167, line 13, for ‘‘Chorinther’’ read 


Corinther ; to 117, line 10, for ‘‘anathemo”’ 
read anathema. The note to 12, line 8, ‘‘mein 
geangstigt fiirchtend Herz,’’ demands a more 
detailed historical explanation of the neuter 
form than “Schiller lasst 6fters attributive 
Adjektive unflektiert.’’ While it may be true, 
according to the note to 22, line 30, that the 
‘‘katholische Kirche begiinstigt eine heitere 
sinnliche Lebensfreude,”’ it would be merely 
just to add that the same church has been the 
fountain-head of ascetic pietism. ‘The note to 
129, line 4, ‘‘ Maria = die Jungfrau Maria’’ is 
doubtless correct, but does not the outery 
Maria, heil’ge, bitt’ fiir mich! ’’ also include, 
by a fine poetic inconsistency, the earthly ob- 
ject of Mortimer’s admiration ? 

In closing, I venture to express what often 
occurs in dealing with German criticism; 
namely, the wish there might be more of an 
attitude of piety toward the stately traditions 
of the English tongue, which, although its 
study is not the object of courses in German 
literature, is, after all, a language worthy of 
great respect on the part of those who repre- 
sent a newer culture. It is trying to one’s 
historical sensibilities to meet with ‘‘Fletscher’’ 
for Fletcher, ‘‘Wasch”’ for Wash, “ Buck- 
horst”’ for Buckiurst, ‘King face’’ for King’s 
face, and the like; in this list must also be in- 
cluded the sentence in the preface: ‘The 
new feature of this edition is the development 
questions.”’ 

James Tart HATFIELD. 
Northwestern University. 


SPANISH GRAMMAR. 


A Brief Spanish Grammar, with Historical 
Introductions and Exercises, by A. HJAL- 
MAR EDGREN, Ph. D. Boston: D.C. Heath 
& Co., 1900. 

WE have this very useful book now before us- 

in its third issue. It has been successively 

improved, but it is to be regretted that the 
latest revision should not have been more 
thorough and complete. 

It is the belief of the present writer that this 
grammar, in spite of imperfections, is the 
best available for the teaching of elementary 
Spanish, and from this standpoint, and in the 
spirit of friendly criticism, the following sug- 
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gestions are offered in the hope that they may 
be of service to a future edition, which will no 
doubt be called for. 

I. PRONUNCIATION. 

The chapter on pronunciation is one which 
I should like to see improved and expanded. 
Professor Edgren states that his rules ‘‘are a 
brief digest .... of Dr. Araujo’s Recherches 
sur la phonétique espagnole in Phonetische 
Studien.’ It seems to me that he has not de- 
rived as much benefit as is possible from this 
work, and I believe that if he had used the 
same author’s Fonétika Kastetana, Toledo, 
etc., 1894, ‘‘una traduksién ampliada i kore- 
jida’’ of the Recherches he would have found 
therein considerable additional help. 

Araujo distinguishes three important var- 
ieties of a, of which certainly A (open) and @ 
(half-open) are of very frequent occurrence. 
Edgren gives but one pronunciation, though 
in his examples all three occur. Similarly, he 
makes no distinction between close and open 
e, o, u, though there are, in fact, at least four 
varieties of e, three of 0, and three of w. 


He follows the traditional but false scheme 
of diphthongs, including combinations whose 
first element is the palatal 7 and the labial s. 
There are in Spanish, as Araujo points out 
(p. 70), but six diphthongs: a7, e7, 07, au, eu, 
ou. The same criticism applies to the state- 
ment of the triphthongs, as found in the 
Grammar. 

Edgren recognizes that 6, v, are alike in 
sound, and that these letters after m, 2, repre- 
sent the voiced bi:abial stop; but he does 
not add that #> under the influence of the 
following sound. The nature of ¢ (z), d, g, 
j, x, and particularly of 7, is not clearly stated; 
in fact, neither r fuerte nor r suave is dental, 
but both are alveolar, the latter being an 
especially difficult sound to acquire In gen- 
eral, the explanation of the sounds is very in- 
sufficient, as are also the orthoépic rules, 
even when judged from the standpoint of 
the author’s method (key-words, etc.). We 
could wish that he had treated the subject 
phonetically. 


II. Forms. 


The statement of the forms is fairly satisfac- 
tory, though in not a few cases clearness is 


sacrificed to conciseness. A few of the stumb- 
ling blocks I have noted are: P. 10. The rule 
regarding sanfo is ambiguous. P.11. ‘‘ Lo de- 
termines an adjective, adverb or participle 
used as noun.”” ‘Abstract’? before ‘‘noun”’ 
would restore clearness.—Z/ for fa. It might 
be better to state that this is really a form of 
the feminine article. 


P. 22, §50, note. Doscientos should be dos- 
cientas. Milis masc. as substantive, but varies 
as adj. P. 23. An essential rule omitted is 
that in order to have two atonics governed by 
a verb, the direct object must be of the third 
person, with the exception (not usually noted) 
of such constructions as nv te me vayas. P. 
27. §68, note: When may gue after preposition 
refer to persons ? 

P. 39, $86, 2. Add valer (val, vale, like yaz, 
yace). 

P. 40, §86, 4. Add estar. 

P. 30, §104.  Y does not become é before 
hie-. 

III. Syntax. 

P. 52, $107, 3, should be connected with the 
possessive relation, cf. §124. 

P. 62, $120: ‘‘ any positive verb-form”’ should 
read ‘‘any positive form of the indicative,” 
since the enclitic use of personal pronouns 
with the subjunctive is inadmissible except 
with subj. for imper., and the rule for attach- 
ment to positive imper., inf. and ger. has 
already been given. 


P. 64, $125: The depreciative sense of ésée, 


 etc., placed after noun might be emphasized. 


P. 64, $126: It should be noted that this re- 
fers to commercial style. 


P. 67, §136: Ninguno usually precedes noun, 
while a/guno in negative sense follows. It is 
not quite correct to say that ninguno is just 
like wade, the former being rather partitive in 
sense. 


P. 79, $169, note: The list might be made 
complete by the addition of /uego de. 


P. 80, §125: SS? in such constructions does 
not always indicate surprise merely. 

1 pass over the chapters on versification 
and Spanish words in English, as I have also 
passed over the historical introductions, for 
the reason that I have not used these parts of 
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the grammar, and with the remark that I 
should have preferred to see them supplanted 
by a fuller treatment of the descriptive gram- 
mar proper. 


IV. EXERCISES. 


I would make the general criticism that 
those exercises which directly illustrate the 
grammar are too brief or few in number, par- 
ticularly those on the syntax, which adapt 
themselves but irregularly to the grammatical 
material. The pieces of connected prose I 
have found very useful, though I could wish 
there were more of them, and that the Spanish 
pieces might have served as models for the 
exercises following them. In exercise I, I 
especially regret the advice to ‘‘ pronounce 
consonants ....asin English.” 


V. VOCABULARY. 


The vocabulary is nearly complete, but in a 
‘third issue, at least, it ought to be quite so. 


VI. ERRATA AND MISPRINTS. 


I subjoin a list of errata and misprints, which 
is, of course, not intended to be exhaustive. 

P. 4, for éguis read eguis; p. 5, for du-eno, 
bue-no; p. 9, for hench(i)d, hinch(i)6; p. 18, 
-ote is not always or often diminutive; p. 44, 
for importe, importa; p. 49, for adelante de, 
ademéds de; p. 53, for intencion, intencién; p. 
54, for gue, gué; p. 58, for e/ autor, al autor ; 
p. 74, for miéntrus, mientras ; p. 77, for wagon, 
wagén; p. 79, for concluido, concluido ; p. 82, 
for sealo, sea aguello (2); p. 83, for guitado, 
dejado ; for Ese, Ese; p. 93, for cefer, cenir 
or cefiar; p. 96, mujeracha, mujgerona, trans- 
pose the meanings; for piecito, piecil/o read 
piececito, piececillo; p. too, sentence 15, the 
combinations déudolesnos, déndomele are im- 
possible ; sent. 25, for si, si; p. 1o1, the indi- 
cations in sent. 7 and 16, ‘‘ with dat.” and ‘f. 
dat.’? should be ‘pers. acc. with me 
alegro saberlo should be either me alegra sa- 
ber/o or me alegro de saberlo; p. 102, sent. 2, 
for 5,6; han, ‘they have,’ add aux.; p. 103, 
1, for ‘more elegantly,’ ‘less elegantly’; p. 
105, sent. 2 and 5, for 4, A; sent. 3, este, éste ; 
sent. 7, feeha, fecha; p. 107, sent. 15, ref. to 
§25 a, is out of place; p. 109, for a/gun, alg.in; 
‘the first train,’ omit ‘first; p. 110, for Zrme- 
diatamente, inmediatamente; p. 113, for Jar- 


gisimo, larguisimo ; for en que, que en; p.115, 
podia, podia,; .for immévil, inmdvil; p. x7, 
for Franciso, Francisco; for esponta, ex- 
ponia,; fut. $147, out of place; p. 119, sent. 
6, for habia yo andado, habia andado,yo ; sent. 
11, for seria, estaria; for esclamé, exclamé ; 
p. 121, sent. 8, for como, cémo,; p. 123, sent. 
13, for gue, mds que; for algun, algin; for 
Chino, chino; p. 124, for balcon, balcén; for 
se reproduce, se reproducen; sent. 5, absol. 
superl. adj. in —ésimo for ‘most learnedly’ 
should be adv.; p. 125, for donde, dénde ; 
p. 126, the (de), transpose; p. 142 (vocab.) 
for crisis, crisis; for costumbre,m., cost., f.; 
Pp. 143, omited: ‘to equal,’ igva/ar; p. 145, 
omitted: ‘loss,’ pérdida, f.; p. 149, for mode, 
modo. 
F. J. A. Davipson. 

University of Cincinnati. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Vita di Benvenuto Cellini: Testo Critico con 
Introduzione e Note Storiche per cura di 
OraAzio Bacct. In Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 
Editore, 1gor. 

WirtH the exception of Dante there exists, I 

believe, no document of greater importance to 

the study of Italian, and in particular, of the 

Tuscan dialect, than the autobiography of 

Benvenuto Cellini. Despite certain preten- 

sions to an ancient and lofty origin, Benvenuto 

was a man of the people and wrote the peo- 
ple’s tongue. As he tells the story of his life 
the words roll out eloquently, and often with 
the greatest confusion. If such a figure be 
permissible, many of Cellini’s sentences lack 
arms, while others have but one leg, and some 
nohead. Ina word he writes as he thinks, 
naturally, with none of the dryness so often 
found in writers who hold grammar in scho- 
lasticawe. The Vita of Cellini is a primary 
record of his mind, and, therefore, a document 
of the highest value to students of language 
as a psychic sign. It is, furthermore, a mine 
of Tuscan, through which run streaks of other 
ore; for Benvenuto had an appropriative mind 
and began to travel when still a child. We 
possess, however, no more voluminous, no 
purer record of the language of Florence as 
it was spoken in the sixteenth century. Not 
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only had Benvenuto an immense vocabulary, 
but he inflected his verbs and varied the other 
parts of speech with all the profusion of a ple- 
beian to whom aspettavi and aspettavate, den- 
tro and drento, filosafo and filosofo, stietto 
and schietto, are pretty much the same. 

Notwithstanding the manifold value of Cel- 
lini’s Life, no good edition of it has existed 
until this year. We have to thank Signor 
Orazio Bacci for editing the book in an ade- 
quate, I might say conclusive, way. The labor- 
ious years which this distinguished scholar re- 
quired and gave to his task, will not fail to find 
a reward in the appreciation of all who study 
Italian literature. 

This edition of Cellini is the work of a 
trained philologist, and has furthermore the 
merit of being well printed—a rare and grati- 
fying quality in the books of modern Italy ; 
for the land of Aldo Manuzio in this respect 
lags usually far behind England, the United 
States and France, in which countries no 
classic is likely to remain long in shoddy 
dress. Itisa pity that the only good acces- 
sible edition of Italy’s greatest poet should 
have had to be printed in England. That the 
Life of Benvenuto Cellini, after a durance of 
three hundred and fifty years, may be read at 
last in an edition at once so scholarly and so 
pleasing to the eye, is due in the first place to 
the instigation of Signor Giosué Carducci. 
The credit, however, for carrying out the work 
with such success belongs to Signor Orazio 
Bacci, and his edition wili be appreciated by 
all the friends of Benvenuto Cellini. 

RICHARD HOLBROOK. 
Yale University. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Juan Ruiz, Arcipreste de Hita, Libro de buen 
amor, Texte du xive siécle publié pour la 
premiére fois avec les legons des trois manu- 
scrits connus, par JEAN DucAmIn. _ Biblio- 
théque Méridionale, 1 Série, Tome vi. 
Toulouse: 1gor. 8vo, lvi+344 pp. 

THE poems of Juan Ruiz, Arcipreste de Hita, 

were first made accessible to the public in the 

year 1790 when Tomas Sdnchez published 
them in the fourth and last volume of his 
oleccién de poesias castellanas anteriores al 


siglo xv.t This early edition was based on 
the three extant manuscripts of Juan Ruiz’s 
work, but, as may be judged from the date, 
the editor did not produce a text suitable for 
modern critical investigations in regard to 
language and versification. Furthermore, 
S4nchez himself tells us that he has 

‘‘suprimido una poesia entera y varios pasajes, 
no los ménos festivos é ingeniosos por no 


ofender 4 los que lean estas composiciones 
olvidados del fin con que se publican.” . 


In 1863, Amador de los Rios published in 
his Historia critica de la literatura espafiola 
the greater portion of those passages which 
Sanchez had suppressed. Unfortunately, Rios 
consulted only two of the early manuscripts 
and it is even possible that he saw only later 
copies of the original documents.2. Thus we 
are not surprised to find that he failed to dis- 
cover all the missing passages, and that his 
text, as published, is by no means free of lin- 
guistic errors. In the following year Florencio 
Janer reprinted S4nchez’s text, emending it in 
the light of but one early manuscript and two 
later copies of another. Janer also attempted 
to publish the stanzas not included in the 
earlier edition, and it seems that he was not 
familiar with Rios’ work on the same subject. 

Prof. Jean Ducamin, realizing that the pre- 
vious editions could not serve as a proper 
foundation for linguistic study, has prepared a 
book the aim of which may be set forth in the 
editor’s own words: 

Nous avons cru que l'ceuvre de 1|’Arciprétre 
était assez importante pour mériter une édition 
aléographique et une édition critique, et c’est 
a premiére que nous offrons aux hispanisants, 
....+ Les textes de Sanchez et de Janer peu- 
vent, ala a, fournir une base suffisante a 
une étude littéraire de l’Arciprétre, mais ils 
ne sauraient servir aux grammairiens ou aux 
métriciens pour leurs travaux précis et minu- 
tieux. C’est surtout en pensent 4 eux que 
nous avons fait notre édition. Nous avons 
voulu qu’elle pat, autant que possible, leur 
tenir lieu des manuscrits. 
Former editors designated the Arcipreste’s 
work Poesias or Libro de cantares ; Ducamin 
prefers Libro de buen amor which was the 
title used by the author himself in several 
instances, adopted by Baist,3 and discussed at 


1 Reprinted by Ochoa, Paris, 1842, 
2 Cf. Ducamin, p. xlii. 
3 Grundriss der Ron, Phitl., ii, 2, 405. 
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length by Menéndez Pidal.s In the present 
edition the first two chapters of the introduc- 
tion deal with the manuscripts—their history, 
contents, size, script, water-marts, etc., and 
finally the extent to which the documents had 
been used by previous editors. 

The early manuscripts are three in number. 
The first (S) was formerly in Salamanca and is 
now preserved in the Palace Library in Madrid. 
The hand-writing is late fourteenth or early 
fifteenth century, and the text contains, as an 
introduction, ten stanzas and a lengthy prose 
passage, neither of which is found in the other 
early versions. The second manuscript (G) 
belonged formerly to Benito Martinez Goyoso 
and passed later into the possession of the 
Spanish Academy. The manuscript was 
finished July 23, 1389 and some unknown 
person, ‘‘a une époque assez ancienne,’’ under- 
scored,or otherwise marked, certain verses and 
single words, and Ducamin gives a complete 
list of these verses and words, and notes that 
the former are generally proverbs, while the 
latter were apparently intended for a vocabu- 
lary of those expressions which offered special 
difficulty orinterest. The third manuscript (T), 
originally in the Cathedral of Toledo, is now 
in the National Library in Madrid. The hand- 
writing is contemporary with that of G. In 
1899 the manuscript was re-bound, and the 
binder while trimming the leaves cut into the 
text in several instances. Fortunately, Ducamin 
had made his copy in 1897, and thus he has 
preserved to us the missing letters. T and G@ 
belong toa separate group from that repre- 
sented by S; the order of verses is the same 
in G and T, though it differs at times from that 
in S; G and T show similar errors, and as 
noted above these two documents were written 
at about the same time. The book before us 
contains a facsimile of one page from each of 
the three manuscripts. 

After discussing the sources just mentioned 
the editor refers to 


‘‘un curieux programme ou boniment de jon- 
gleur ... . Ce pot pourri de dictons et boutfon- 
neries diverses renferme quelques vers de 
l’Arciprétre. Ils sont certainement cités de 
mémoire et sans le moindre souci de la mesure, 
ni de leur ordre véritable.”’ 


4 Rev. de arch, bib, y mus., ii, 1898, pp. 106 ff. 


The document is of little value for the study 
of Juan Ruiz’s text, but taken as a whole it 
throws such a light on the history of the 
Spanish jongleurs that Ducamin has decided 
to publish it in full at an early date.s 

In addition to the manuscripts, there are five 
**copies ’’ based on sources which are acces- 
sible. The first three copies are so closely 
related that 


‘*Elles semblent prouver qu’A une époque od 
S$ n’était pas encore connu, antérieurement a 
Sanchez, en 1753, on avait songé a faire, avec 
G et T complétés I’un par I’autre, une édition 
de |’Arciprétre.”’ 

The fourth copy is based on §8, and the fifth 
seems to be simply areproduction of SAnchez’ 
printed text. 

After discussing the various editions of the 
Arcipreste’s work, Ducamin concludes his in- 
troduction with three tables. These tables 
contain, respectively, the comparative num- 
bering of the strophes of his own and Janer’s 
text; a series of parallel columns showing 
which strophes are contained in the several 
manuscripts ; a comparison of the folios of the 
manuscript with the pages of the edition. 

The editor has taken S as the basis for his 
text, though he uses G in order to supply the 
lacune. The reason for selecting S as a 
basis lies in the fact that it is more complete 
than either T or G; itis written more care- 
fully and intelligently, and gives, as a rule, 
the more correct readings, in spite of the 
somewhat modernized orthography. Further- 
more, the spelling in S is rather complex, and 
it was found more convenient to produce this 
manuscript in full, and give the reading of the 
other two in the variants. In some cases slight 
orthographic differences, such as the forms of 
the letter s, are not noted among the variants, 
but in order that the reader may become 
familiar with such minor variations, one hun- 
dred and thirty-four strophes of G,and seventy- 
seven strophes of T are produced in extenso. 

There are several typographical features of 
the text which call for special mention. ‘Those 
portions of the manuscript which are written 
in red ink are transcribed in heavy type. The 
editor has reproduced the three scribal forms 
of the letter ¢(7), and has used five distinct 


5 Cf. Menendez Pidal. Cron. gen. de Espana, p. 9. 
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letters in order to render the various forms of 
the dental sibilant; namely, ¢, 5, 6, /, and s. 
The abbreviations have, for the most part, been 
resolved, and the corresponding letters are 
put in italics. The horizontal stroke, when 
used to represent palatalization of the letter 
n,is transcribed as a ¢ilde (safia, afio), other- 
wise it is interpreted as (mueraz, nolo). In 
those cases when the stroke is superfluous, or 
where its value is doubtful, it has been re- 
tained, thus we find such forms as grand, 
ciefit, fecho, como, ome. I reproduce, here- 
with, the first two stanzas of the text, 
omitting the foot-notes corresponding to the 
numerals 1-4: 


Sefior: dios que alo6 jodjo6 pueblo de perdicion 
facafte de cabtiuo del poder de fa[raon]?, 
adaniel facafte del pogo de babilon, 

faca amj coytado defta mala prefioz. 


Sefior tu difte gragia aefter la Reyna, 

antel (sic) el rrey afuero ouo tu gragia digna: 
fefior, da me tu gragia e tu merced Ayna; 
facame3 defta laSeria defta prefions. 


It is somewhat difficult to decide when the 
horizontal stroke over a letter is superfluous, 
consequently we find the stroke retained in 
‘ndl,’ ‘nil,’ but transcribed as in ‘‘connella”’ 
(538 d); likewise, we see ‘‘coz nel (sic)’’ (46 c) 
in contrast to ‘** coznel ’’ (341 b). 
to be regretted that the editor has not pre- 
served intact all the abbreviations, thereby 
keeping his text one step nearer the original 
manuscripts. 

While it has been the aim of the present 
reviewer to give a brief description of the 
contents and purpose of this new edition, it is 
impossible to convey an adequate impression 
of the patience and skill exhibited by the 
editor in the preparation of the introduction, 
text, variants, and foot-notes. While the book 
is intended primarily for the student of lan- 
guage, persons interested in Spanish literature 
will find welcome material in the seventeen 
hitherto unpublished stanzas,6 and in the Zudex 
de noms propres. \n short, the present edition 
is an invaluable contribution to our knowledge 
of Old Spanish, and, although the editor 
makes no promises, I hope he may supplement 
the book by a critical study of the text. 


6 Nos. 385, and 436-451. See also no, 1656. 


Indeed itis. 


In many respects Juan Ruiz is the most im- 
portant figure of his time, and the publication 
of the manuscripts of his verses forms an ap- 
propriate sequel] to Knust’s recent study of 
Juan Manuel, the Arcipreste’s famous contem- 
porary. 
C. CARROLL MARDEN. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


LITERARY HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


A Literary History of America. By BARRETT 
WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard 
College. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Igoo. 


THE most striking fact about American litera- 
ture is its retardation. The earliest colonists 
came over in the heat of religious and political 
controversies, and brought with them the 
Bible—that is, Religion, and the Common 
Law—that is, Politics. When they had set up 
(in New England at least) a commonwealth as 
nearly resembling the old Hebrew theocracy as 
was possible for Englishmen, and substituted 
the despotism of the pulpit for the despotism 
of the throne, they naturally found that politics 
and religion merged into one. Thus the whole 
literature (if we can call it literature) of the 
seventeenth century was theological ; re-argu- 
ing in heavy prose, or droning in unmelodious 
verse, the doctrines which had been alive at 
the beginning of the century. They were out 
of the world; embayed from all currents of 
transformation ; and the changes that England 
passed through from James I. to Anne, from 
Shakespeare to Dryden, practically touched 
them not. In art and letters the beginning of 
the eighteenth century found them a hundred 
years behind. 

But the middle of the century. saw an ad- 
vance. America became conscious of itself, 
and ceased to be a detached piece of England. 
New England had shaken off the shackles of 
her rigid theology; and secular politics, the 
nature and duties of government, and the 
rights of the people, especially the American 
people, now occupied men’s minds. To this 
extent the literature was American: in thought 
it was English, and in expression it modelled 
itself on the Spectator, Swift, and Pope. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century saw 
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the attempt to produce a genuine American 
literature—at least a literature dealing with 
American subjects. Brockden Brown, Cooper, 
and Irving founded American fiction. An in- 
disputable poet arose in Bryant; a really 
original genius in Poe. The ‘‘ Knickerbocker 
School,”’ if it produced nothing that was ex- 
cellent, produced at least more than a little 
that was respectable. The revived New Eng- 
land, with Prescott, Parkman, Emerson, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, went beyond respectability, 
and even promised excellence. Ithad also an 
original genius and delicate artist combined in 
Hawthorne; but with nearly all the rest, the 
fault was that the artists were not thinkers, 
and the thinkers were not artists. All things 
seemed to foreshadow the rise of a literature 
which should be original as well as artistic; 
should be distinctively American in moods of 
thought and feeling, and with some claim to 
take a place of its own among the literatures 
of the world. 

Such a literature, however, has not yet ap- 
peared, though it may be at the door. We 
have writers in abundance, and the presses 
groan with American books, but somehow 
literary power seems to fail us. Prof. Wendell 
(the thread of whose narrative we have been 
following) in the section entitled ‘‘ The Rest of 


the Story,”’ gives us a rather disheartening | 


outlook. He thinks that 


‘newspaper humour, the short stories of the 
magazines, and the popular Stage, seem the 
sources from which a characteristic American 
literature is most likely to spring.”’ 


If these be indeed the germs from which our 
literature of the twentieth century is to take 
its origin, they must be endowed with some 
element of vitality not visible to the present 
writer. 

This book is incomparably the best on the 
subject that has come under our notice. The 
movement in literature is co-ordinated with 
the social and political movements, without 
which treatment a so-called history of literature 
is nothing but a handbook for reference. The 
author’s views are broad and liberal, his judg- 
ment sound, and the work shows throughouta 
candor and freedom from bias which are be- 
yond praise. 

Wa. BROwNE. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


To THE Epitors oF Mop. Lana. NorEs, 


Sirs:—A Short History of French Litera- 
ture, by L. E. Kastner and H. E. Atkins 
of Cambridge, England, has recently ap- 
peared. Considering the small space into 
which the writers have compressed their vast 
materials, the main currents of tendency in the 
different periods of French literature are ad- 
mirably stated. The writers are evidently 
permeated with the ideas of M. Brunetiére, 
and their book is, on the theoretical side, in 
the main, areflection of his doctrines. In the 
treatment of individual writers, likewise, the 
data furnished by the best French criticism are 
again very felicitously summarized, but an oc- 
casional slip in dealing with such a multitude 
of facts is inevitable. 

In a work of such small compass it was im- 
possible to aim at originality, to adapt the 
presentation to the Anglo-Saxon’s angle of 
vision, to accentuate the things in French lit- 
erature that he less easily apprehends or most 
needs, or to enlighten the subject by that con- 
stant comparison or contrast of literary phe- 
nomena offered by two parallel literatures. 


| A few corrections and observations are 
| offered: 


| P. 60, it is stated that ‘already in 1550 Ron- 
; sard was fully established and looked upon as 
| the prince of poets.”” And on p. 63: ‘Already 
| ayear after the publication of the Pléiade’s 
| manifesto, Ronsard was recognized as_ the 
| greatest living poet.”” This is placing it at least 
several years too early and would imply instant 
| recognition. 


Du Bellay (p. 65) can hardly be called the 
most origina/ poet of the Pléiade, since com- 
pared with the wide scope of Ronsard, he 
succeeded only in /a poésie tntime. 


Montaigne (p. 85) is accused of a somewhat 
hurried departure at the time of the Bordeaux 
plague—in reality he was absent and refused 
to return. See his letters. 


The statement (p. 88) that athletic training is 
too much neglected in Montaigne’s system of 
education is not tenable. ‘*Ce n’est pas assez 
de lui roidir l’Ame, il lui faut aussi roidir les 
muscles, etc.’’ (#ssais I, 25.) ‘Il Je faut 
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rompre a la peine et aspreté des exercices, 
etc.’”’ (ibid.) 

P. 118, the ‘Spaniard Montemayor” should 
read the Portuguese Montemayor.”’ P. 131, 
Tucis et Amarante should read Tircis et Ama- 
rante. P. 139, the date of Les Plaideurs is 
twice given as 1688 instead of 1668. P. 140, 
Don Cassius should read Dion Cassius. P. 
153, the Abbé de Saint-Real becomes the ab- 
bot of St. Real. 

P. 259, Dumas the Elder is called the grand- 
son of a creole—the writer evidently attaching 
to this word a meaning it does not possess. 
Read negress. P. 298, La Petite Roque is 
classed among the novels instead of the Contes 
of Maupassant. P. 300, Le Lys Rouge is 
classed with Sylvestre Bonnard and Le Livre 
de Mon Ami; as, 

‘*charming stories which deal in a ay way 
with various philosophic and scientific mys- 
teries and curiosities, and in which there is 
much delicate fancy and very little striving 
after realism,”’ 

which, of course, is wholly untrue of Ze Lys 
Rouge. Anatole France is on the whole rather 
inadequately treated. In like manner the pa- 
triotic motif in Erckmann-Chatrian is over- 
looked, and they appear as painters of Lor- 
raine peasant life only. 

P. 301, L’Abbé Tigraine should read Ti- 
grane. P. 302, for Nimrod et Cie, read Nem- 
rod et Cie. P. 303, instead of Pascal Gavosse 
read Pascal Géfosse. The date of its publi- 
cation was 1887, not 1889, and the date of 
Renan’s Etudes a’ Histoire Religieuse should 
be 1857, not 1856. 

P. 288, Rodenbach certainly deserves men- 
tion as much as Rollinat, and p. 306, in the 
meagre paragraphs on contemporary critics, 
one misses Faguet beside Lemaitre and 
France. Scherer, too, deserves to be men- 


tioned. 
W. F. GIESE. 


University of Wisconsin, 


MODERN ENGLISH ajar. 


To THE Ep1ToRS OF Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 


Sirs :—I beg to offer the following note on 
the voiced 7 (dz) in the modern ajar. 

Skeat, Concise Ety. Dict., says of this word: 
“Put for a char, on char, on the turn,...<A. 


S. on cerre,on the turn.<A. S. cyrran, cerran, 
to turn;’’ Kluge and Lutz, Zug. Etymology, 
offer no explanation of the change of ch to7 ; 
the earliest instance of agar, as given in the 
New Eng. Dictionary, is taken from Beck- 
ford’s Vathek (1786), although a slightly dif- 
ferent form, a¢ jar, in the sense of ‘partly 
opened,’ is cited from Swift’s 4bo/. Chr. (1708), 
and explained as due to false analogy of at 
Jar, ‘out of harmony,’ which is found as early 
as 1553- 

Does the word ajar, ‘partly opened,’ owe its 
J to false analogy of a¢ jar, ‘out of harmony’? 
It may be that such is the true explanation, 
but I venture to suggest that the change of ch 
(45) into 7 (d2) is quite parallel to that of s into z, 
the latter taking place in Modern English when 
the s was preceded by an unstressed, and fol- 
lowed by a stressed, vowel: note the inter- 
change of voiceless and voiced sounds in such 
pairs as /uxury (k3) and /uxurious (g%), exe- 
cute (ks) and executive (gz), and also the re- 
tention of the voiceless (¢¥) in the dialectal 
char, as compared with the voiced (dz) in 
ajar. Moreover, Sweet, HEZS., §928, points 
out the fact that there was at one time an 
alternation of voiceless which (whits) with 
voiced (whidz) in such a word as whichever. 
It would seem, therefore, that the 7 in ajar 
may be another example of the voicing of 
sounds as a result of want of stress. 

In connection with Swift’s usage of at jar, 
in the sense of aar, ‘partly opened,’ I should 
like to call attention to the fact that the Anglo- 
Indian achar, ‘pickles,’ is also found, accord- 
ing to the NED., with the forms a/chaar, 
atjar. Note also the obsolete atchieve, by 
the side of the present achieve. May not 
Swift’s a¢ Zar be explained as due to a change 
in his pronunciation of the earlier a@ char 
rather than to false analogy of an expression 
entirely different in signification ? 

WILtiAM A. READ. 
Oniversity of Arkansas. 


GOETHE IN ENGLAND AND 


AMERICA. 
To tHe Epitors oF Mop. Norges, 


Sirs :—Dr. Eugene Oswald, in his exhaus- 
tive bibliography of Goethe in England and 
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America,* lists the only translation of Palzo- 
phron and Neoterpe as follows: 
‘“‘A masque for the Festival of the twenty- 
fourth of October, 1800. From the German 
of Goethe, by the translator of Goethe’s Herr- 
mann [sic] and Dorothea and Schiller’s Mary 
Stuart. [Whocan that be? The oldest dated 
translation of H. and D. is Holcroft’s of 1801; 
there are two early undated ones, Whewell’s 
and Cochrane’s. The Brit. Mus. Catalogue 
suggests J. C. Mellish.] Weimar, Gadicke & 
brothers, 1801. 18 pp. 4°.’’2 

The translation is undoubtedly the work of 
Joseph Charles Mellish, who was well known 
at Weimar.3 Not only was the translation 
published at Weimar as above, but it also ap- 
peared at London (1801), in The Monthly Mag- 
azine,4 with the title: 


A MASQUE, by GOETHE ; translated from 
the original manuscript by Mr. MEL- 
LISH, of Weimar. 


It was preceded by an Introduction from the 
pen of William Taylor of Norwich.s Goethe 
himself referred to Mellish’s translation in a 
letter to Cotta, dated January 2gth, 1801.6 

Mellish’s English version of Schiller’s Maria 

Stuart (1801) is well known to bibliographers. 
Notices will be found in contemporary num- 
bers of Zhe British Critic? and The Monthty 
Mirror& Dr. Oswald could not identify 
Mellish as ‘‘the translator of Hermann and 
Dorothea,’”’ because that translation was not 
published ; although we have ample evidence 
that it was undertaken. Thus, on May 2nd, 
1798, Goethe wrote 9 to Schiller: 
“Die englische Uebersetzung meiner Dorothea 
welche Herr Mellish unternommen hat ist, wie 
er mir gestern sagte, fertig, er will mir die vier 
ersten Gesange zeigen die er mit hat. Ich 
selbst kann so was gar nicht beurthéilen, ich 
will veranlassen dass Schlegel sie zu sehen 
kriegt, der das Verhaltniss beyder Sprachen 
mehr studirt hat.”’ 


Again, on August 24th, 1799, Schiller, in a 


1 Die Neueren Sprachen, vii, pp. 313 ff., 404 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 331-332. 

3 Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Cotta, p. 348, n. 2. 

4 Monthly Mag., xi. pp. 232-236. 

5 Cf. Robberds, Memoir of the Life and Writings of W. 
T., i, 

6 Goethe, Werke (Weimar, 1893), iv. Abth., xv. Bd., s. 
170, 
7 Brit. Crit., xviii, pp. 665-667. 
8 Monthly Mirror, xiii, p. 42. 
9 Werke, iv, Abth.,, xiii. Bd., s. 135. 
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letter 1° to G. H. Noehden (one of the trans- 
lators of his Don Carlos and Fiesco), men- 
tioned Mellish’s translation of Hermann and 
Dorothea as about to be brought out by Bell, 
the London publisher. Nothing further seems 
to be known of its fate. 
Joun Louis HANEY, 

University of Pennsylvania. 


TRANSVERSE ALLITERATION 
AGAIN. 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LAnG. Notes, 


Sirs :—It is clear from Prof. Emerson’s letter 
in your last issue that much of the difference 
between him and myself is due to a confusion 
of terms. For example, he thinks I have as- 
sumed, and challenges me to prove, ‘that 
mere chance accounts for the initials of words 
in poetry.’’ Of course I cannot accept such 
a challenge. As he seems to understand 
‘*chance,”’ I admit that nothing in this world 
is governed by it ;—but as I understand it, the 
laws of chance apply to every fact about which 
we lack complete knowledge. When I say it 
is an even chance whether it will rain or shine, 
I mean that so far as my knowledge goes 
there is as much reason to expect rain as to 
expect clear weather ; but Prof. Emerson, ap- 
parently, would deny me the right to use such 
an expression unless Iam prepared to prove 
that ‘mere chance accounts for”’ the weather. 

Apart from this, the trouble is simply that 
Prof. Emerson does not understand me. I 
regret very much that I was not able to make 
my meaning clearer. My conclusions were 
based largely upon the results of his scholarly 
and exhaustive investigations; and we differ 
so little upon the main issue that I think we 
should probably not differ at all, if we fully 
understood each other. Still, it would be un- 
reasonable to demand space for further am- 
plification and elucidation of my own article, 
in the reasoning of which | see nothing that 
needs amendment; and I am, therefore, con- 
tent to rest upon my former argument. 

CHARLTON M. Lewis. 
Yale University. 


10 Briefwechsel sw. Schiller u, Cott, p. 348. 


11 Cf. Notes and Queries, Seventh Series, xii, 507, and 
Eighth Series, i, 58, 
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